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DEATH. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 


‘This is a world of care, 
And many thorns upon its pathway lie ; 
Weep not then, mothers for your fond and fair— 
Let the young die ! 


Joys are like the summer flowers, 
And soon the blossoms of their beauty fall ; 
Clouds gloom o'er both ; brief are of both the hours— 
Death ends them all! 


This is a world of strife, 
Of feverish strugglings, and satiety, 
And blighted enterprise—what then ts life? 
Death ends them all? 


All human love is vain, 
And human might is but an empty sound ; 
Power both of mind and body bringeth pain— 
Death is its bound ! 


This is a world of wo, 
Of heaviness and of anxiety ; 
Why cling we then to evils that we know 7 
Let the old die! 


Wrestlings with fell disease, 
Vain lamentations o'er departed years ; 
Is not age rife with these! 
Death dries all tears ! 


This is a world of pain ; 
There is a * better land * beyond the sky ; 
A humble spirit may that portion gain— 
Let the just die! 
Let them implore of aid, 
A fitter record of their years to give ; 
And lean on Hin who mercifully bade 
The sinner live ! 


| age, of him who creeps and totters on his way, who has told his threescore years 
| and ten, and on the threshold of eternity has found the vanity of all things. 
| Oh, look at him, and learn how hard it is, even at the door of death, to Fre. the 
mutability and nothingness of earth! Palsied he is, yet to the Exchange he 
| daily hies, and his dull eye glistens on the mart—his ear is greedy for the sounds 
| that come too tardily—his quick and treble voice is loud amongst the loudest. 
He ts as quick to apprehend, as eager now to learn, as ravenous for gain, as 
| when he trusted first an untried world. If life be truly but a shadow, and mor- 

tals but the actors in the vision, is it not marvellous that age, and wisdom, and 
_ experience build and fasten there as on arock! Such thoughts as these en- 
|'gaged my mind, as 1 pursued my way alone, unoccupied, amongst the labouring 

muititude, and cast a melancholy hue on things that, to the eye external, looked 
‘bright, beautiful, and enduring. I was arrested in my meditations at length by 

a crowd of persons—men, women, and children—who thronged about the en- 
|\trance of a spacious, well-built ediiice. They were for the most part in rags, 
and their looks betrayed them for poor and reckless creatures all. ‘They pre- 
‘sented so singular a feature of the scene, contrasted so disagreeably with the 
solid richness and perfect finish of the building, that 1] stopped involuntarily, 
, and enquired ite the cause of their attendance. Before | could obtain an an- 
| swer, a well-dressed 2nd well-fed official came suddenly to the door, and bawled 
‘the name of one poor wretch, who answered it immediately, stepped frou. the 
| crowd, and followed the »ppellant, as the latter vanished quickly from the door 
/again. A remark which, at the same moment, «scaped another of the group, 
|'told me that I stood before the sessions’-house, and that a man, well known to 
‘most of them, was now upon tria! for his life. He was a murderer—and the 
questionable-looking gentleman who hal been invited to appear in-court, had 
travelled many miles on foot, to give the criminal the benefit of his good word. 
| He was the witness for the defence, and came to speak to character! My eu- 
| nosity was excited, and | was determined to see the end of the proceeding. It 
| is the custom to pay for every thing in happy England. 1 was charged hoz- 
| price for my admittance, and was provided with as good a scat as I could wish, 
‘amongst the élite of the assembly. Quick as I had been, I was already too 
‘late. ‘There was a bustle and buzz in the court, that denoted the trial to be at 
/anend. Indeed, it had been so previously tothe appearance of the devoted 
| witness, whose presence had served enly to confirm the evidence, which had 
| been most damnatory and conclusive. The judge still sat upon the bench, and, 
having once perceived him, it was not easy to withdraw my gaze again. -** The 


man is surely guilty,” said [to myself, “* who is pronounced so, when that judge 
| has summed up the evidence against lim.’’ I had never in my life beheld so 
' much benignity and gentleness—se much of truth, mgenuousness, and pare hu- 
| manity, stamped on a face before. ‘There was the fascination of the serpent 
CHAPTER THE FIRST. jithere ; and the longer I looked, the more pleasing bocame the countesance, and 
A . longer wished to protract iny observation and dehght. was a middle- 
Some time ago, business of an important character carried me to the beauti-) aged man—for a judge, he might be called young. His form was manly—=bis 
ful and populous city of . Tremember to have visited it when I was ajj,cad massive—his forchead glorious and intellectual. His features were finely 
child, in the company of a doating mother, who breathed her last there ; and) formed ; but it was not these that seized my admiration, and, if 1 darewovex- 
the place, associated with that circumstance, had ever afterwards been the) procs myself, my actual love, with the first brief glaucc. ‘The expression of 
gloomiest spot in the county of my birth. 'the face, which I have already attempted faintly to describe, was its charm. 
* * * * * * ' Such an utter, such’a refreshing absence of all earthiness—such purity and 
I slept at the house of Mr. Treherne, and, ou the following morning, was an) calinness of soul—such mental sweetness as tt bespoke ! When I first directed 
early riser. 1 strolled through the city, and, returning home, found my active! my eye to him, it seemed as if his thoughts were abstracted from the compara- 
friend seated at his breakfast-table, with a host of papers, and a packet of newly-| tively noisy scene over which he presided—busy, it might be, m reviewing the 
arrived letters before him. ‘The dinner was no more like the breakfast, than charge which he had delivered to the jary, and upon the credit of which the mi- 
was iny friend in the midst of his guests like my friend alone with his papers.) serable culprit had beeu doomed to die. 1 do not exaggerate when I assert, 
His meal consisted of one slice of dry toast, and one cup of tea, already cold.) that at this moment—during this short reverio—his face, which I had never seen 
The face that was all smile and relaxation of musele on the preceding evening,| belore, seemed, by a miracle, as familiar to me as my own—a fact which | after- 
was solemn and composed. You might have ventured to assert that tea and wards explained, by discovering the closest resemblance between it and a paint- 
toast were that man’s most stimulating diet, and that the pleasures of the count- ing of our Saviour, one of the finest works of art, the production of the greatest 
ing-house were the highest this world could afford him. i, however, had passed) genius of his time, and a portrait which is imprinted on my memory and heart 
the evening with him, and ‘was better informed. Mr. Treherne requested me) by its beauty, and by repeated and repeated examination. ‘The touching ex- 
to ring the bell. 1 did so, and his servant speedily appeared with a tray of gar-| pressiveness of the countenance would not have accorded with the stem office 
nished dainties, of which I was invited to partake, with many expressions of of the judge, had not its softness been relieved by a bold outline of feature, and 
kindness uttered by my man-of-basiness, without a look at me, or a movement exalted by the massy formation of the head itself. ‘These were sufficient to 
of his mind and eye frow the pile of paper with which he was busy. In the ‘command respect—that made its way quickly tothe heart. An opportun ty 
course of half an hour, I had brought my repast to a close, and Mr. Treherne was soon afforded me to obtain some information in respect of him. 1 was not 
was primed for the conflict of the day. His engagements did not permit him’ ‘surprised to hear that his name and blood were closely connected with those of 
to give me his assistance in my own matters until the following morning. He a brilliant poet and philosopher, and that his own genius and attainments were 
begged me to excuse him until dinner-time—to make myself perfectly at home |of the highest character. 1 was hardly prepared to find that his knowledge as 
—to wile away an hour or so in his library—and, when I got tired of that, to!|a lawyer was profound,and that he was esteemed erudite amongst the most 
take what amusement I could amongst the lions of the town—offering which) learned of his order. My attention was called reluctantly from the judge to the 
advice, he quitted me and his house with a head much more heavily laden, | am| {second case of the day, which now came for adjudication. The court was 
sure, than any that ever groaned beneath the hard and aching knot. Would hushed as a ruffian and monster walked suilenly into the dock, char ed with the 
‘that the labourer could be taught to think so! . | perpetration of the most horrible offences. | turned instinctively from the pni- 
After having passed an unsatisfactory hour in Mr. Treheme’s library, in which| ‘soner to the judge again. ‘The latter sat with lus attention fixed, his elbow rest- 
the only books which I cared to look at were very wisely locked up, on account) ing on a desk, his head supported by his hand. Nothing could be finer than the 
of their rich binding, too beautiful to be touched, I sauntered once more through! sight. Oh! I would have given much for the ability to convey to paper a last- 
the broad streets oF the city, and, in my solitary walk, philosophized upon the; |ing copy of that countenance—a memorial for my life, to cling to in my hours of 
busy spirit of trade which pervaded them. It is at such a time and place that) weakness and despondency, and to take strength and consolation from the spec- 
the quiet and observant mund is startled by the stern and settled appearance of) jtacle of that intelligence, that meekness and chastity of soul, thus allied and 
reality and continuance which all things take. If the world were the abiding-| |linked to our humauity. A 
place of man, and life eternity, such earnestness, such vigour, such intensity of, It was instructive to look alternately at the criminal and at him who must 
perpess and of action as I saw stamped upon the harassed brows of men, would) award his punishment. There they were, both men—both the children of a 
» in harmony with such a scene aud destination. Here such concentration of! juniversal Father—both sons of immortality. Yet one so unlike his species, so 
deeply sunken in his state, so hideous and hateful as to be disowned by man, 
shall say how much! Look at the stream of life pouring through the|jand ranked with fiercest brutes ; the other, as far removed, by excellence, from 
streets of commerce, from morn till night, and mark the young and old—yes,||the majority of mankind, and as near the angels and their mvetfable joy as the 
she youngest and the oldest—and discover, if you can, the expression of any|\dull earth will let him. Say what we will, the gifts of Heaven are mscrutable 
hought but that of traffic and of gain, as if the aim and end of living were|'as mysterious, and education gives no clue to them. ‘The business of the hour 
ummed up in these. And are they? Yes, if we may trust the evidence of|{went on, and my attention was soon wholly taken up in the development of the 


“WE ARE ALL LOW PEOPLE THERE.” 


A TALE OF THE ASSIZES.—IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


the ager energies of man is mockery, delusion, and robs the human soul of|| 
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gigantic guilt of the wretched culprit before me. 1 could not have conceived! 
of such atrocity as I heard brought home to him, and to which, miserable man ‘) 


[ presume, that the authorities had contrived that the next trial should hardly 
call upon the time and trouble of the court. It was a case, in fact, which ought 
to have been months before summarily disposed of by the committing magis- 


he listened, now with a smile, now with perfect unconcern, as crime after crime 

was exhibited and proved. His history was a fearful one even from his boy-| trate, and one of those too frequently visited with undue severity, whilst offen- 
hood ; but of many offences of which he was publicly known to be guilty, one jees of a deeper dye escape unpunished, or, worse still, are washed away in gold. 
of the latest and most shocking was selected, and on this he was arraigned. It),A poor man had stolen from a baker's shop a loaf of bread. ‘The clerk of the 


appeared that for the last few years he had cohabited with a female of the most arraigns, as | believe he is called, involved this simple charge in many words, 
disreputable character. ‘The issue of this connexion was a weakly child, who, and took much time to state it ; but when he had finished his oration, I could 


at the age of two years, was removed from her dissolute parents through the \discover nothing more or less than the bare fact. A few minutes before the ap- 
kindness of a benevolent lady in the neighbourhood, and placed in the care of |pearance of the delinquent, I remarked a great bustle in the neighbourhood of 
humble but honest villagers at some distauce from them. ‘The child improved |the young barrister already spoken of. A stout fresl-coloured man had taken 
in health, and, it is unnecessary to add, in morals. No enquiry or appheation) ja seat behind him with two thinner men, his companions, and they were all in 
was made for her by the pair until she had entered her fifth year, and then sud- earnest conversation. ‘The stout man was the prosecutor—his companions were 
denly the prisoner demanded her instant restoration. ‘The charitable lady was we witnesses—and the youthful counsellor was, ou this occasion, retained 
alarmed for the safety of her protogee, and, with a liberal price, bought off the! |agarasé the prisoner. I must confess that, for the moment, I had a fiendish de- 
father’s natural desire. He duly gave a receipt for the sum thus paid him, and {light in finding the legal gentleman in his present position.“ It well becomes 
engaged to see the child no more. ‘The next morning he stole the girl from the |the man,” thought J, “ through whose instrumentality that monster has been 
labourer’s cottage. He was seen loitering about the hut before daybreak, and |set free, to fall with all his weight of eloquence and legal subtlety upen this poor 
the shrieks of the victiin were heard plainly at a considerable distance from the) |eriminal."” If he smiled before, he was in earnest now. He trowned, and 
spot where he had first seized her. Constables were dispatched to his den. It \closed his lips with much solemnity, and every look bespoke the importance of 
was shut up, and, being forced open, was found deserted, and stripped of every |the interests committed to his charge —A beggar !—and to steal a loaf of bread ! 
thing. He was hunted over the county, but not discovered. He had retired to|/Ay, ay! society must be protected—our houses and our homes must be defend- 
haunts which baffled the detective skill of the most experienced and alert. ‘This ed. Anarchy must be strangled in its birth. Such thoughts as these I read 
is the first act of the tragedy. It will be necessary to stam these pages by a/jupon the brow of youthful wisdom. Ever and anon, a good point in the case 
description of the last. ‘The child becaine more and more unhappy under the, struck forcibly the lusty prosecutor, who couununicated it forthwith to his advi- 


roof of her persecutors, as they soon prpved themselves to be. She wastaught ser. He listened most attentively, and shook his head, as who should say 


to beg and to steal, and was taken into the highways by her mother, who ** Leave that to me—we have him onthe hip.” ‘The witnesses grew busy ia 


watched near her, whilst with streaming eyes, the unhappy creature now hed comparing notes, and nothing now was wanting but the great offender—the fly 
for alms, now pilfered from the village. Constant tramping, ill treatment, and||who must be crushed upon the wheel—and he appeared. Reader, you have 
the wear and tear of spirit which the new mode of existence effected, soon re- seen many such. You have not lived in the crowded thoroughfares of an over- 
duced the child to its former state of i}! health and helplessness. She pined, grown city, where every grade of poverty and wealth, of vice and virtue, meet 
and with her sickness came want and hunger to the hut. ‘The father, affecting the eye, mingling as they pass along—where splendid royalty is carried quicker 
to disbelieve, and not listening to the sad creature's complaint, still dismussed jthan the clouds adown the road which palsied hunger scaree can cross for lack 
her abroad ; and when she could not walk, compelled the mother to carry her of strength—where lovely forms, and faces pure as angels’ in their innocent ex- 
to the public road, and there to leave her in her agony, the more effectually to) pression, are met and tainted on the path by unwomanly immodesty and bare }i- 
secure the sympathy of passengers. Even this opportunity was not long attorded centiousness—amongst such common sights you have not dwelt, and not ob- 
him. The child grew weaker, and was at length unable to move. He plied) |served some face pale and wasted from disease, and want, and sorrow, not one, 
her with menaces and oaths, and, last of all, deliberately threatened to murder, but all, and all uniting to assail the weakly citadel of flesh, and to reduce it to 
her, if she did not rise and procure bread for all of them. She had, alas! no |the earth from which it sprang. Such a countenance was here—forlorn—ema- 
longer power to comply with his request, and—merciful Heaven !—the fiend, inj|ciated—careworn—every vestige of human joy long since removed from it, and 
a moment of unbridled passion, made good his fearful promise. With one blow jevery indication of real misery too deeply marked to admit a thought of simu- 
of a hatchet—alas ! it needed not a hard one—he destroyed her. 1 caught the lation or pretence. The eye of the man was vacant. He obeyed the turnkey 
judge’s eye as this announcement was made. It quivered, and his countenance, listlessly, when that functionary, with a patrouizing air, directed him to the s:- 
was pale. I wished to see the monster foo, but my heart failed me, and my jtuation im the dock in which he was required to stand, and did not raise his head 
blood boiled with indignation, and I could not turn to him. ‘The short account ‘to look around him. A sadder picture of the subdued, crushed heart, had 
which I have given here does bare justice to the evidence which came thick and) never been. Punishment! alack, what punishment could be inflicted now on 
full against the prisoner, leaving upon the minds of none the remotest doubt of jim, who, in the school of suffermg, had grown insensible to torture! Not- 
his fearful criminality. ‘The mother, and a beggar who had passed the night in| prithatanding his rags, and the prejudice arising froin his degraded condition, 
the hut when the murder was perpetrated, were the principal witnesses against) there was something in his look and movements which struck me, and secured 
the infanticide, and their depositions could not be shaken. I waited with anxiety||my pity. He was very ill, and had not been placed many minutes before the 
and great irritability for the sentence which should remove the prisoner from the) judge, when he tottered and grew faint. The turnkey assisied the poor fellow 
bar. ‘The earth seemed polluted as long as he breathed upon it ; he could not to a chair, and placed in his hands, with a rough but natural kindness, which I 
be too quickly withdrawn, and hidden for ever in the grave. The case for the 'shall not easily forget, a bunch of sweet-smelling marjoram. The acknowledge- 
prosecution being closed, a young barrister arose, and there was a perfect still- jment which the miserable creature attempted to make for the seasonable aid, 
ness in the court. My curiosity to know what this gentleman could possibly convinced me that he was something better than he seemed. A shy and half 
urge on behalf of his client was extreme. ‘To me “ the probation bore no,|formed bow—the impulse of a heart and mind once cultivated, though covered 
hinge, nor loop to hang a doubt on.”” But the smoothfaced counsellor, whose now with weeds and noxious growths—redeemed him from the common herd of 
wie had no reference to his years, seemed in no way burdened by the weight |thieves. In the calendar his age was stated to be thirty-five. Double it, and 
of his responsibility, nor to view his position as one of difficulty and risk. He),that face will warrant you in your belief. Desirous as | was to know the cir- 
stood, cool and erect, in the silence of the assembly, and with a self-satisfied cumstances which had led the man to the commission of his offence, it was not 
smile he proceeded to addr-ss the judge Yes, he laughed, and he had heard) without intense satisfaction that I heard him, at the commencement of the pro- 
that heart-breaking recital ; and the life of the man for whom he pleaded was ceedings, in his thin tremulous voice, plead guilty to the charge. There was 
hardly worth a pin’s fee. The words of the poet rushed involuntarily to my such rage painted on the broad face of the proseeutor, such disappointment 
mind. ‘Heaven!’ I mentally exclaimed, “ Has this fellow no feeling of his,\written im the thinner visage of the counsellor, such indignation and astonish- 
business—he sings at grave-making!’ He made no allusion to the evidence, ment in those of the witnesses, that you might have supposed those gentlemen 
which had been adduced, but he spoke of 1nrormatity. I trembled with alarm! were interested only in the establishment of the prisoner’s innocence, and were 
and anger. I had often heard and read of justice defeated by such a trick of anxious only for his acquittal. For their sakes I was gratified at what I hoped 
trade ; but I prayed that such dishonour and public shame might not await her ;would prove the abrupt conclusion of the case. The prisoner had spoken ; his 
now. Jnformality! Surely we had heard of the cold-blooded cruelty, the slow jhead again hung down despondingly—his eyes, gazing at nothing, were fixed 
and exquisite torture, the final death-blow ; there was no informality in these ; |upon the ground; the turnkey whispered to him that it was time to retire—he 
the man had not denied his guilt, his defender did not seek to palliate it. Away |was about to obey, when the judge’s voice was heard, and it detained him. 
with the juggle, it cannot avail you here! But in spite of my feverish security,| ‘ Is the prisoner known !’’ enquired his lordship. 

the shrewd lawyer—well might he smile and chuckle at his skill—proceeded| The counsellor rose instanter. 

calmly to assert the prisoner’s right to his immediate discharge! There was a)‘ Ob, very well, my lud—an old hand, my lud—one of the pests of his pa- 
flaw in the declaration, and the indictment was invalid. And thus he proved it.||rish.”’ 

The man was charged with murdering his child—described as his, and bearing) ‘‘ Is this his first offence '”’ 

hisown name. Now, the deceased was illegitimate, and should have borne its; ‘The barrister poked his ear close to the mouth of the prosecutor before he 
mother’s name. He appealed to his lordship on the bench, and demanded for, answered. 

his client the benefit which law allowed him. You might have heard the faintest!| By no means, my lud—he has been frequently convicted.” 

whisper in the court, so suspended and so kept back was every drop of human} “ For the like offence!” enquired the judge. 

breath, whilst every eye was fixed upon the judge. ‘The latter spoke. ‘“ The | Again the ear and mouth were in juxtaposition. 

exception was conclusive ; the prisoner must be discharged.” I could not con-|| ‘ We believe so, my lud—we believe so,”’ replied the smart barrister; “ but 
ceive it possible. What were truth, equity, morality—Nothing? And was |we cannot speak positively.”’ 


murder innocence, if a quibble nade it so! ‘The jailer approached the monster, 
and whispered into his ear that he was now at liberty. He held down his head. 
stupidly to receive the words, and he drew it back again, incredulous and as- 
tounded. Oh, what a secret he had learned for future government and con-, 
duct! What a friend and abettor, in his fight against mankind, had he found in 
the law of his land! I was maddened when I saw him depart from the well- 
secured bar in which he had been placed for trial. There he had looked the! 
thing he was—a tiger caught, and fastened in his den. Could it do less than! 
chill the blood, and make the heart grow sick and faint, to see the bolts drawn! 
back—the monster loosed again, and turned unchained, untamed, fiercer than 
ever, into life again! Legislators, be merciful to humanity, and cease to em-| 
bolden and incite these beasts of prey! Melancholy as the above recital is, it 
is to be considered rather as an episode in this narration, than as the proper sub-| 
ject of it. Had my morning's adventure finished with this disgraceful acquit-| 
tal, the reader would not have been trotbled with the perusal of these pages. 
My vexation would have been confined to my own breast, and I should have) 
nourished my discontent in silence. The scene which immediately followed the 
dismissal of the murderer, is that to which I have chiefly to beg attention. It) 
led to an acquaintance, for which { was unprepared—enabled ime to do an act 
of charity, for which I shall ever thank God who gave me the power—and dis- 
closed a character and a history to which the intelligent and kind-hearted may 
well afford the tribute of their sympathy. It was by way of contrast and eae 


The culprit raised his leaden eye, and turned his sad look towards the judge, 
his best friend there. 

“ For peccary, my lord,’’ he uttered, almost solemnly. 

** Does any body know you, prisoner’?”’ asked my lord. “‘ Can any one speak 
to your previous character !”’ 

‘The deserted one looked around the court languidly enough, and shook his 
head ; but, at the same instant, there was a rustling amongst the crowd of au- 
ditors, and a general movement, such as follows the breaking up of a compact 
mass of men when one is striving to pass through it. 

** Si-lence !” exclaimed a sonorous voice, belonging to a punchy body, a tall 
wand, and a black bombasm gown ; and immediately afterwards, “ a friend of 
the prisoner's, my lord. Get into that box—speak loud—look at his lordship. 
Si-lence 

The individual who caused this little excitement, and who now ascended the 
witness’s tribune, was a labourmg man. He held a paper cap in his hand, and 
wore a jacket of flannel. ‘The prisoner glanced at him without seeming to re- 
jeognize his friend, whilst the eyes of the young lawyer actually glistened at the 
‘opportunity which had come at last for the display of his skill. 

** What are you, my man?” said the judge in a tone of kindness. 

“A journeyman carpenter, please your worship.” 

“You must say my lord—say my lord,” interposed the bombasin gown. 
“Speak out. Si—lence !” 
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** Where do you live !”’ |it was intended to benefit. He rose from his chair, bowed to bis lordship. and 
* Friar’s Place—please you, my lord.” The bombasin smiled pititully at the, then followed the turnkey, in whose expression of countenance and attentions 
ignorance of the witness, and said no more. ‘there was certainly a marked alteration since the wind had set m favourably 
* Do you know the prisoner at the bar !"’ | irom the bench. ‘The man departed. Moved by a natural impulse, I likewise 
* About ten wecks ago—please you, my lord, I was hired by the landlord ‘quitted the court the mstant afierwards, enquired of one of the officials the way 
egress for discharged prisoners, and betook myself there without delay, What 
“Answer his lordship, sir,” exclaimed the counsel for the prosecution in a) my object was I cannot now, as | could not then, define. I certainly did not 
tone of thunder. ‘ Never mind the landlord. Do you know the prisoner!’’ | intend to accost the pour fellow, or to commit myself in any way with him, for 
** Why, I was a saying, please you, my lord, about ten weeks ago I was hired the present, at all events. Yet there | was, and I could not move from the 
by the landlord 4 | spot, however useless or absurd my presence there might be. It was a small 
“ Auswer directly, sir,”’ continued the aniimaied barister—* or take the con- low door, with broad nails beaten into it, through wiuch the liberated passed, as 
sequences. Do you know the prisoner !’’ | they stepped from gloom and despair, into freedom and the unshackled light of 
* Let him tell his story his own way, Mr. Nailhim,” interposed his lordship heaven. I was not then in a mood to trust myself to the consideration of the 
blandly. ** We shall sooner get to the end of it.” various and imingled feelings with which men from time to time, and after 
Mr. Nailhim bowed to the opinion of the court, and sat down. mouths of hopelessness and pain, wust have boanded from that barrier, into the 
* Now, my man,” said his lordship, “ as quickly as you can, tell me whatever) joy of liverty and life. My feelings had become in some way mastered by what 
you know ot the prisoner.” I had seen. and all about my heart was disturbance and unseemly effeminacy. 
** About ten weeks ago—please you, my lord,” began the journeyman de nove, There was ouly one individual, besides myself, walking im the narrow court- 
** I was hired by the landlord of them houses as is sitiwated where Mr. Warton yard, which, but for our footsteps, would bave been as silent as a grave. This 
lives-——” (The bombasin looked at the witness with profound contempt, and was 4 woman—a beggar—carrying, as usual, a child, that drew less sustenance 
well he might! ‘The idea of calling a prisoner at the bar Mr.—stupendous ig-, than sorrow from the mother’s breast. She was in rags, but she looked clean, 
norance !) “ and- I see’d him day arter day, and nobody was put to it as bad as and she might once have beeu beautiful ; but settled trouble and privation had 
he was. He has got a wife and three children, and | know he worked as hard pressed upon her hollow eye—had feasted on her bloomy skin. | could not tell 
as he could whilst he was able ; but when he got ill he couldn't, and he was) her age. With a glauce | saw that she was old in suffermg. And what was 
druy to it. I have often taken a loaf of bread to him, and all J wish is, he had her business here! For whom did sie wait! Was it for the father of that 
stolen one of mine behind my back imstead of the baker's. I shouldn’t have child !—and was she so satisfied of her partner's innocence. and the justice of 
come agin him, poor fellow! aud | aim sure he wouldn’t have done it if his mankind, that here she lingered to receive him, assured of meeting him again? 
young uns hadn't been starving. I never see’d him before that time ; but I) What was his crime !—his character !—her history! 1 would have given much 
could take my affidavy he’s an industrious and honest man, and as sober, please, to know ; indeed, [| was about to question her, when I was startied and detained 
you, my lord, as a judge.” _ by the drawing of a boli—the opening of the door—and the appearance of the 
At this last piece of irreverence, the man with the staif stood perfectly very man whom I had come to see. He did not perceive me. He perceived 
still, lost, as it seemed, in wonder at the hardihood of him who could so speak. »othing but the mother and tne child—hrs wife and hes child. She ran to him 
* Have you any thing more to say !”’ asked his lordship. | aud sobbed on his bosom. He said nothing. He was calin—composed ; but 
The carpenter hesitated for a second or two, and then acknowledged that he he took the child gently from her arins, carried the little thing himself to give 
had not ; and, such being the case, it seemed hardly necessary for Mr. Nailhim ler ease, and walked on. She at his side, weeping ever! but he silent, and 
to prolong his examination. But that gentleman thought otherwise. He rose,| 20 suffering himself to speak, save when a word of tenderness could lull the 
adjusted his gown, and looked not only af the witness, but through and through Hungry child, who cried for what the mother might not yield her. Still without 
i . a specific object, | followed the pair, and passed with them inte the most an- 


him. a 
* Now, young man,” said he, “ what is your name !”” i cient and least reputable quarter of the city. They trudged from street to 
** John Mallett, sir,” replied the carpenter. ' street, through squalid courts and lanes, until I questioned the propriety of pro- 
* John Mallett. Very weil. Now, John Mallett, who advised you to come ceeding, and the likelihood of my ever getiing home again. At length, how- 
here to-day! ['ake care whut you are about, John Mallett.” ; ever, they stopped. It was a close, narrow, densely peopled lane in which they 
haled. ‘The road was thick with mud and filth ; the pavement and the door- 


The carpenter, without a moment’s hesitation, answered that his old woman! 
had advised hi ; and very good advice it was, he thought.” ways of the houses were filled with ill-clad sickly children, the houses them- 
selves ; : “lo The afew 
“« Never mind your thoughts, sir. You don’t come here to think. Where do’ selves looked forbidding and unclean. ‘Che bread-stealer and lus wife were re 
you live ?” cognised by half a dozen coarse women, who, half intoxicated, thronged the 
The witness answered. eutrance to the house opposite to that in which they lodged, and a signiticant 
laugh and nod of the head were the greetings with which they received the re- 


* You have not lived long there, believe 
“Not quite a fortnight . —~ ee clieve leased one back again. ‘There was little heart or sympathy im the movement, 
“You left your last lodging in a hurry too, 1 think, John Mallett ?” } and the wretched couple understood it so. The woman had dried her tears— 
| vir heads—even there—for shame, and both crawled into th 
“ A hietle trouble, ch, John Mallett?” |home. Now, then, it was time to retrace my steps. }t was, but I could not 
“ Mighty deal your lordship, ab, ah, ah!” replied the witness quite jocosely,' the nd at here = 
and beginning to enjoy the sport. | to My an clamorous ti 
“ grew human and obedient. I entered the house. A child was sitting at the 
cam you what you were Going, sin, last foot of the stairs, her face and arms begrimed—her black hair hanging to her 
{ back foul with disease and dirt. She was about nine years old; but evil know- 


Of course he could not—and Mr Nailhim knew it, or he never would have’ 
put the question ; and the unlucky witnesss grew so confused in his attempt to "CCB®, Cunning duplicity, and the rest, were glaring in her 6 te | face. She 
tind the matter out, and, in his guesses, so confounded one Christmas with an- clasped her knees with her extended hands, and swinging backwards and for- 
other, that first he blushed, and then he spoke, and then he checked himself, and! wards, sang, pots loud and ep amie ws the burden of an obscene song. | 
spoke again, just contradicting what he said before, and looked at length as like! @8ked this creature if a man named Warton dwelt there. She ceased her song, 
a guilty man’as any in the jail. Lest the effect upon the court might still be! land commenced whistling—then stared me full im the facc, and burst into loud 
incomplete, the wily Nailhim, in the height of Mallett’s trouble, threw, furtively| 
and knowingly, a glance towards the jury, and smiled upon them so familiarly, '| hat will you eg if I tell you!” said she, with a bold grin. Will you 
that any lingering doubt must instantly have given way They agreed unani- stand a glass of gin! 

|| I shuddered. At the same moment I heard a loud coughing, and the voice 


mously with Nailhim. <A greater scoundrel never lived than this John Mallett. t c 
| of the man himself overhead. I ascended the stairs, and, as I did so, the girl 


The counsellor perceived his victory, and spoke. 
“ Go down, sir, instantly,” said he, “and take care how you show your face, began her song again, as if she had suffered no interruption. J gathered from 
up there again. I have nothing more to say, my lud.” || erone whom { encountered at the top of the first flight of steps, that the per- 
And down John Mallett went, his friend and he much worse for his inten- 804 °f whom I was in quest lived with his family in the back room of the bigh- 
tieen. est floor; and thither, with unfailing courage, I proceeded. 1 arrived at the 
“ And now this mighty case is closed !" thought I.“ What will they do to door, knocked at it briskly without a moment's hesitation, and recognized the 
ouch a @eeech 1” : deep and now well-known tones of Warton in the voice desiring me to enter. 
I was disappointed. The good judge was determined not to forsake the man, | The room was very small, and had no article of furniture except a table and 
and he once more addressed him. S | two chairs. Some straw was strewn in a corner of the room, and two children 
_ were lying asleep upon it, their only covering being a few patches of worn-out 


Prisoner,” said he, “ what induced you to commit this act ilar! ‘ided with elotl 
‘The prisoner again turned his desponding eye upwards, and answered, as be- carpet. Another layer was in the a rasp: corner, similarly provided with cloth- 
jing. ‘This was the parents’ bed. | was too confused, and too anxious to avoid 


“ Beggary, my lord.” | giving offence, to make a closer observation. ‘The man and his wife were sit- 
“ What are you?” | ting together when Lentered. The former had still the infant in his arms, and 
“ Nothing, my lord—any thing.” _ he rose to receive me with an air of good breeding and politeness, that stagger- 
“ Have you no tfade t” “4 ed me from the contrast it afforded with his miserable condition—lis fnghtfal 
“ What do your wife and children do !” || “ Lhave to ask your pardon,” said], “ forthis intrusion, but your name is 

| Warton, I believe !” 


“They are helpless, my lord, and they starve with me.”’ 
** Does no one know you in your neighbourhood ?” | 
“No one, my lord. I ama stranger there. We are all low people there, 
lord.” looked at me, and the tears gushed forth again, 

There was something so truly humble aud plaintive in the tone with which | © These are not bad people, I will swear it,” I said to myself, a> 1 marked 
these words were spoken, and the eyes of the afflicted man filled so suddenly! her, and [ took contidence from the couviction, and went on.) 
with tears as he uttered them, that I’ became affected in a manner which L now; * | have come to you,” said J, * straight drom the sessions’-house, where, 
find it difficult to describe. My blood seemed to chill, and my heart to rush) by accident, was prescat durng your short trial. I wish to be of a litle 
into my threat. I am ashamed to say that my own eyes were as moist as the vice to you J am net a rich man, and my meaus do not enable me to do as 
prisoner’s. I resolved from that moment to become his friend, and to enquire) wueli as 1 would desire ; but | cau relieve your unmediate wants, and perhaps 
mto his circumstances and character, as soon as the present proceedings were at| ido something mwre for you hereafter, if 1 find you are deserving of assist- 
an end. | ance.” 

“ How long has the prisoner been confined already ?” |, “ You are very kind, sir,” answered the man, “ and I am very grateful to 

We ure strangers to you, sir, but I trust these (pointing to his wife and 


“Something like three months, my lud,”’ answered the barrister cavaherly,| you. 
as if months were minutes. | children) may deserve your bounty. For myself——" 


“Tt is punishment enough,’’ said the jud “let him be disch now.) “ Hush, dear !" said his wife, with a gentleness and accent that confounded 
Prisoner, you are discharged—you must cidaane togetemployment. If you) me. Low people ! why, with full stomachs, decent clothing, and a few pounds 
are ill, apply to your parish; there is no excuse for stealing—none whatever.||they might with every propricty have been ushered at once into a drawing- 


You are at liberty now.” room. 
The information did not seem to carry much delight to the heart of him whom)| ‘ Poor Warton is very ill, si,” continued the wife, “ and much suffering 


. 


“ It is, sir,” he repleed—and the eyes of the wife glistened again, as she 
gathered hope and comfort from my unexpected visit. She trembled as she 
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has robbed him of his peace of mind. I am sure, sir, we shall be truly grateful! ‘an entire stranger. See with what a sincere smile each greets the other! 
for your help. We need it, sir, Heaven knows, and he is not undeserving—no, Mark, they kiss; but, what a kiss! Why, there is neither health nor warmth 
let them say what a 4 will.” in it! “ How well you look!” rebounds, as it were, from one to the other, 
I believed it in my heart, but I would not say so without less partial evi-) whilst each thinks the other very faded ; each directs her envious eyes over the 
dence. ’ ‘other's dress, seeking, like a foeman, to find a vulnerable place in his antage- 
“ Well,” I continued, “ we will talk of this by and by. I am determined to! nist’s armour: but still, however, the “loves” and * deays’’ roil fluentiy on, 
make a strict enquiry, for your own sakes as well as my own. But you are) and smile follows smile as unerringly as one wave followeth the other. Again 
starving now, it seems, and I sha‘nt enquire whether you deserve a loaf of bread.| the frigid kiss is given, and they separate with apparent regret, or, in fashiona- 
Here,” said I, giving them a sovereign, * get something to eat, for God’s| ble parlance “tear themselves away from each other's delightful society.” 
sake, and put a little colour, if you can, into those little faces when they wake) Strange infatuation ! . 
again.”’ |, The greatest of men-liars are to be found among parliamentary speakers, who 
The man started suddenly from his chair, and walked quickly to the window. embrace the unwashed mechanic before an election, and who promise to keep 
His wife followed him,alarmed, and took the fant from his arms, whilst he! an eye on his and his family’s future welfare. ‘The mechanic shuts one eye, 
himself pressed his hand to his heart, as though he would prevent its bursting. opens his palm, and rushes to the poll to register himself a liar, and a free and 
His face grew deathly pale. The female watched him earnestly, and the hith-| an unbribed voter. 
erto silent and morose man, convulsed by excess of feeling, quivered in every ‘The forensic lie is, of all lies, the most difficult, being continually open to 
limb, whilst he said with difficulty— | contradiction and glaring exposure ; yet do we see men of learning and repute 
“Anna, I shalldie—I am suffocated—air—air—my heart beats like a ham- get up and advocate the cause of one whose only strength of argument is in 


met. | those ridiculous lies called “ leval fictions.” Another equally-gifted individual 
I threw the window open, and the man drooped on the sill, and wept fear rises, and covers over with a flood of eloquence the black character of the pri- 
fully. j soner, whom he pronounces a wronged and an innocent man ; aud he calls upon 


** What does this mean !” I asked, speaking in alow tone to the wile. | the jury, accordingly, to acquit his injured and immaculate client, knowing at 
“ Your sudden kindness, sir. He is not able tobear it. He is proof against) the same time he is the greatest villain unhanged ; still do the serious and so- 


Ooroser 7, 


cruelty and persecution—he has grown reckless to them ; but constant illness 
has made him so weak, that any thing unusual quite overcomes hitn.”’ 
* Well, there, take the money, and get some food as quickly as you can. | 


‘lemn-looking jurymen, and the magnificent and attentive judge sedulously take 
| notes of the eloquent falsehoods, and the usher cries out * silence,” that the lie 
aay be more distinctly heard. 


will not wait to distress him now. I will call again to-morrow ; he will be’! The next most peculiar race of liars are men of imagination, who possess hors- 
quieter then, and we'll see what can be done for you. ‘Those children must be|/es out at grass, and rifles of unerring quality, which are gone to Twigg’s to be 


cold. Have you no blankets ?” 


| greased ; men wearing a real shooting-jacket, and who go to Gravesend in the 


* None, sir. We have nothing in the world. What you sce here, even to) shooting-season to buy game, and bring it to town by a long coach. They give 


the straw, belongs to the landlord of the house, who has been charitable enough 
to give us shelter.” 

* Well, never mind—don't despond—don’t give way—keep the poor fellow’s 
spirits up. Here’s another crown. Let him have a glass of wine, it will strength- 
en him ; and do you take a glass too. [ shall see you again to-morrow. here, 
good-by.”’ 

And, fool and woman thatI was, on I went, and stood for some minutes 
ashamed of myself, in the passage below, because forsooth, I had been talking 
and exciting myself until my eyes had filled uncomfortably with water. , 

It was impossible for me to go to sleep again until I had purchased blankets 
for these people, and so I resolved at once to get them. I was leaving the 
house for that purpose, when a porter with a bundle entered it. 

** Whom do you want, my inan 2” said I. 

‘* One Warton, sir,” said he. 

“ Top of the house,” said 1 again—* back room—to the right. What have 
you got there 

** Some sheets and blankets, sir.”’ 

“ From whom !” 

So My master, sir, here’s his card.’ It was a card of an upholsterer living 
within a short distance of where I stood. | directed the porter again, and forth- 
with sallied tothe man of furniture. Here I learnt that I had been forestailed 
by an individual as zealous in the cause of poor Warton asmyself. 1 was glad 
of this, for I knew very well, in doing any litle piece of duty how apt our dirty 
vanity is to puff us up, and to make us assume so much more than we have 
any title to ; and it is nothing shoxt of relief to be able to extinguish this said 
vanity in the broad light of other men’s benevolence. ‘he upholsterer, how- 
ever, could not inforin me who this generous man was, or how he had been aware 


of Warton’s indigence. It appears that he had called only a few minutes be-|. 


fore | arrived, and had requested that the articles which he purchased should 
be sent, without a moment's delay, to the address which he gave. He waited 
in the shop until the porter quitted it, and then departed, having, at the request 
of the upholsterer, who was curious for the name of his customer, described him- 
self in the day-book as Mr. Jones. ‘ He was not a gentleman,” said the man 
of business, “ certainly not, and he didn’t look like a tradesman. I should 
say,” he added, “ that he was a gentleman’s butler, for he was mighty conse- 
quential, ordered every body about, and wanted me to take off discount.’ 

My mind being made easy in respect of the blankets, 1 had nothing to do 
he to return, as diligently as I could, to the house of my friend, Mr. ‘Tre- 

ere, 


WHERE IS TRUTH ' 


There is no truth in the world! Alas, none! Truth is strange indeed i 


‘a dinner, and are in their glory ; every bird has an ornamental as well as a na- 
itural tale tacked to it; and, as the shots roll out on the plate of their guests, 
‘they remember the deceased as one of ten brought down in as many minutes, 
with their friend, Lord 'T. or G., who has a place in the country, and who never 
comes to town, and to whom, if he did, they would introduce you. They lie 
until they deceive themselves, but no one else. 

Your auctioneer, perhaps, of all liars, is the most inventive. With what a 
grace willhe turn a ditch and a few impeding bricks into running waters and a 
‘waterfall, a glazed wash-house and a few flower-pots into a conservatory, a 
ilark’s turf into a lawn, a few sickly trees, strengthened by three extra legs, into 
ja wood! What a view of the surroundmg country does he promise you, if you 
‘only go and see it !—but he never says how far from home. With what litho- 
graphic lies does he delude you out of town! and how foolish you look, as you 
‘try to find mn the reality the pictured paradise you hold in your hand! Why, 
\the lake wouldn’t float a washing-tub; yet there is a party of pleasure sailing 
on it in the picture. ‘This man lies uselessly, you think !—he does not—he has 
lalways fish to nibble at his poetical lines—he sells the reality, and gives the 
‘purchaser the remaining pictures to send to his friends, ; 
The lies of trade are multifanous ; thousands does the tradesman utter in 
ithe course of the day ; black and white lies jostle each other in his windows. 
‘Lies stand in gigantic letters at his door-posts—he pays men a shilling a-day to 
iconvey his lies on their shoulders | Without a shopman has the power of per- 
jsuading the public that a base fabric, filled with gum and glutinous matter, is a 
stout, everlasting piece of shirting; or that dog’s hair and rabbits’ skins are 
beaver ; or is not blessed with the tine perception of selling the faded and shop 
stained articles at gas light, he is esteemed totally unfit for his situation, and is 
‘discharged accordingly,—because, in fact, he is noi a good liar. ; 

The lover is perhaps the most excusable of all for his delinquencies,—luna- 
ties not being answerable for their actions ; for philosophers have declared that 
nothing short of absolute insanity could possibly prompt a man to write and rant 
such rhapsodies as are given vent to durmg the full moon of his monomania ; 
‘about his love lasting as long as the stars shine in the firmament, &c. &c. Kc. 
|The object, the cause of all these lies, he clothes with attributes that would be 
anything but agreeable in possession, such as eyes of fire, marble forehead, 
\pearly teeth, coral lips, honey tougue, voice of the nightingale, &c. Now, to 
\bring a wife home made of such materials would be somewhat inconvement. 

1 In finishing the paper, it behoves us to give a thumping example of deliberate 
and unnecessary lying. ‘lo bring this properly before the reader, we must go 
as far as Rome, to the holiest city, and to the holiest man in that city. This 
may appear startling at first sight, but it is true. No pope ever sat upon the 
papal throne without uttering a deliberate lie, which is known to be so by the 
«devout and worshipping multitude ; and every expectant cardinal longs only to 
shave the same opportunity of proving himself a most religious liar. 


“stranger than fiction.’? Spirit of ‘Truth, where art thou’ We have wan-|' Before the pope is invested with the triple crown, for which he has passed a 


dered tar and wide amidst the busy haunts of men, and in the remote and pas-| 
toral scenes of rural simplicity, where, as poets sing, “reign truth an inno-| 
cence ;” but alas! even there we found thee not. It is said, ‘Truth lies hid 
ina well.” Even there we looked ; but saw nothing in its lucid stream, but] 
our own sweet face reflected in its waters ; and, as we stooped and gazed, Nar- 
cissus-like, upon our own bright form, we deemed that the long-lost treasare) 
was found ; and as we tried to grasp it from its watery-bed, we found it was! 
but shadow, unsubstantial, nothmg ; we uprose, and smiled at our own conceit, 
and we ots, a the shadow in the bright waters smiled at us in scornful digni- 
ty, and vanished away. 


We have heard from the old Latin authors that it was to be found ia vino ‘|| 


but, although we have industriously got drunk upon all sorts of wines, from one- 
and-sixpenny grape to the choicest claret ; yet, despite of all our exertions, we 
are as far from thee as ever. 

We searched for it at the abode of the aristocracy. At its very entrance we 


\life of watchful ambition, privation. and heartburnings, he must be apparently 
forced by his brethren to accept of that greatness, which his profession of hum- 
bleness and piety should make him rejeci.—he is pressed by surrounding hands 
to hold that power which has been the great object ofhis life to gain, and utters 
this deliberate falsehood at the foot of the altar, ** Nolo,’—I am unwilling. The 
world is a round Lie. 


THE FOREIGN AMBASSADRESS. 


BY THE GAOL CHAPLAIN. 
In the town of Ifracombe, one of the sweetest and most picturesque of the 
‘many lovely watering-places which line the Devon coast, there lived, some 
‘twenty years ago, a Mr. Meddlycott, ** a general practitioner.” ’ 
His reputation with the ladies stood bigh. He had had the honour of bring- 
‘ing into the world half the squirearehy of his district, and was considered by all 


found a porter, upon whose well-fed, ruddy face, truth seemed to be enshrined., the candle-loving gossips for fifty miles round as a “ very famons man.” Years 
Here, said we, is Truth! but no, the poet is right, fronti nulla fides. Would! and infirmities had stolen upon him, and he was meditating a retreat from the 
you believe it, reader! the sole business of that very full, round-faced, honest- more active duties of his calling, when, one Christmas eve, he received a letter, 
looking man, that sat at the threshhold, enthroned in the easiest of easy chairs, bearing the London post-mark, requesting him to be “6 without fail in or near Il- 
was to tell lies. He was, indeed a villanous-liveried falsehood ! and he had//fracombe the ensuing day, when a lady from a considerable distance would reach 


been for so long a period accustomed to lie, that he ultimately entirely lost all) 
conception of truth. We innocently asked him, * ‘Thomas, what is truth?” 
when he mournfully shook his head! ‘Talk about ‘‘ What is taxes, Thomas,” 
after this! 


Come we to the fashionable lady ; why, she would die if her pasteboard ac- | 


quaintance were less than her dear friend, the countess. Oh, the delight of 
leaving and receiving those cards which are meant to express love, anxiety, 
condolence, and friendship ; but which, in reality, express nothing less than a 
downright highly-glazed fib. Being a lady's case, we call it fib! When she 
visits her noble friend, the card is delivered, and the noble hostess receives her 
fashionable guest in a manner so characteristic of dignity and sincerity, that you 
can scarcely think it possible that each is as careless of the others’ welfare as 


jit, for the express purpose of consulting him.” 


| Never did a letter assail more successfully the foibles of the party to whom 


jit was addressed. F 
| “ My fame, then, has reached the metropolis !”—so ran the gentle whisper of 
gratified vanity —“ A lady from a considerable distance,—london, without 
‘doubt,—desires to consult me. A person, unquestionably of consideration, 
from the handsome inclosure which the letter contains. Ah! sooner or later 
imerit is appreciated even in this world !” 


And with this soothing apothegm Mr. Meddlycott sinoothed down his waist- 


coat, and sallied forth on his usual rounds with a countenance beaming with 


self-complatency. 
Christmas day arrived, dark, dreary, and tenpestuous,—imid-day, withou 
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one glimpse of sun, had passed,—and twilight had given place to a night of| continued, perceiving that Mr. Meddlycott meditated an my oe ¥; I'm not 
pitchy darkness, without bringing any tidings of the expected arrival. The to be deceived. Don’t suppose that I wish to know. Thank God, I’m not in- 
heading of the letter, “ strictly confidential,” had excluded Mrs. Meddlycott) quisitive. ‘That weakness does not run in my family !” 
from all knowledge of its contents ; and the doctor, having fumed and fidgeted | “Oh! oh! oh!” said Mr. Meddlycott, involuntarily. 
for a couple of hours in a way that irritated his helpmate’s curiosity almost be-| ‘‘ Keep your dreadful secrets to yourself, if such a course you deem decent 
yond endurance, was about to retire to rest, when a ring at the bell was heard,| or justifiable towards such a woman as myself. Some day, Mr. Meddiycott,— 
and a note handed in. Its contents ran thus :— some distant day you will know my value.”’ 
“ Mrs. Mackenzie is arrived, and wishes to see Mr. Meddlycott immediately.“ A very distant day !” said the doctor,—but, as he was a man of peace, sot- 
“Ocean Place.”’ | to voce. 
A few minutes sufficed to bring the doctor to one of the quietest, most seclu-|| Early the following morning the attack was renewed. 
ded, and yet comfortable lodging-houses, near the bay ; on reaching which, he|| “ Henry, dear, do tell me who were those people in Ocean Place *” 
was ushered into a small drawing-room, where, veiled and in travelling cos- | Henry, dear, was in a moment in the arms of Morpheus! , 
tume, sat a lady. She was evidently a foreigner; spoke English imperfectly.|| ‘“ What au inveterate sleeper !"* cried the inquisitive lady; “ but T will unra- 
and with difficulty. Her age appeared aboui forty, and her look, and manner, vel this mystery, if his nap lasts short of doomsday !" 
and bearmg all indicated the woman of refinement and high-breeding. || “ Henry, dear,” was resolved she should not, and took his measures accord- 
There was a pause, of evident and painful embarrassment, when Mr. Med- ingly. 
dlycott entered, during which the stranger scanned him as if she would read)‘ Mrs. Meddlycott,” said he, when the breakfast had been removed, “ you 
his inmost soul. ‘There was something in the expression of her eye so merci- once wished to possess that China dinner-service at Eardley’s ; do you covet it 


less, stern, and defying, that Mr. Meddlycott shrank involuntarily from its sera-) still '” 
tiny. | DoT!” she returned, bitterly ; “can [help it! Such a bargain—so per- 
‘Tam about to intrast to you, sir, the life of oue who is very dear to me.) fect—the very thing | want! And such splendid dinner-sets as Mrs. Amy 
Her situation will speedily demand the exercise of your well-known profession-| Chichester, and the Hoggs of Appledore, and Mrs. Bencraft of Barnstaple duly 
al skill; and I throw myself confidently on your sense of honour. Before I) parade before me at their yearly dinners ; while the vile old delph I am obliged 
introduce you to my charge, promise me solemnly and sacredly, as in the pre-| to use almost breaks my heart when I set my eyes on it! Want a dinner-set ! 
sence of God, that the circumstances under which you meet, and the profes-| What woman in Ilfracombe wants one more’ And such a bargain !”” 

sional services you may have to render her, shall never be divulged to human“ It is yours.” hs 
being.” || “Mine! Now, Mr. Meddlycott, you are trifling with my feelings, and it is 

The doctor hesitated. most ungenerous and unjust 

** Such a pledge is most unusual,” he remarked, “ and—” “Tt is yours, I repeat,—on one condition.”’ 

“Tam aware of it,” said the lady earnestly; “but, under present cireum-| ‘ Name it!" said she, eagerly ; and her eyes sparkled with expectation. — 
stances, it is indispensable. Your discretion shall be duly recompensed. Un-| “* That you Never allude to those foreigners, mm my presence or out of it, 
less that pledge be given, here our interview must terminate.” again.” 

** What object is my silence to serve?” || ‘There was a pause. Mrs. Meddlycott felt this was a very trying moment, 

“That of concealing the shame of a distinguished family,” observed the la-| Her inquisitive spirit, which no difficulties could subdue, her love of mystery,— 
dy, bitterly. ‘* You are yourself a father, and the honour of a daughter is in-| the keenness with which she hunted down a secret,—the pledges which she had 
conceivably dear to you. Need I say more?” "given to her sister gossips that she * would xever Rest till she had probed the 

Mr. Meddlycott’s feelings were touched : his vision became suddenly indis-| very bottom of that Ocean Place affair ;” all these rose in distinct array before 
tinct ; but it was not the keenness of the evening air which had filled his eyes ler. But then—the splendid and long-coveted dinner-service,—the go-by 
with water. The lady observed and pursued her advantage ; and, before the) which she could, in consequence, give to Mrs. Amy Chichester, and Mrs. John 
interview closed, the required promise was again exacted and acceded to. _ Bremridge, and others of lier contemporaries, who had dared to contest the pas 

On the third day after the stranger's arrival, a hasty summons from Ocean) of ton with her; the triumph with which she should submit it to their mspec- 
Place again brought Mr. Meddlycott’s activity into play, and added fresh fuel tion ; the envy which would almost choke them as they ate off it; these feet- 
to the curiosity of his portly lady. On this occasion he was introduced to a ings were balm to her anxious spirit. 
fair, gentle, dove-eyed girl, whose years appeared barely to exceed sixteen, and “I promise,” said she faintly ; “ aud you know when T promise I perform.” 
whom he did not quit til, after many hours’ peril, he left her the mother of a  “ Admitted—admitted,” eried the doctor ; and on the following morning the 
very noble boy. Early the following morning, when Mr. Meddlycott was on) dinner-service was in Mrs. Meddlycott’s possession. 
the point of starting to visit his youthful patient, he was greeted with the as-|  Yeare rolled on; and punctually did the promised sam arrive. Nor was this 
tounding intelligence that the whole party bad quitted Ilfracombe at daybreak ‘all. When the doctor's eldest daughter was married, a bank-bill for twenty 
The house, hired for a month, had been paid for the preceding evening ; no ac- pounds, in an envelope bearing the Paris post mark, made its appearance, on 
count was left outstanding ; every article for house-consumption had been paid which was a pencilled memorandum, “ ‘Towards the bride's ¢rousseau.”” When 
for on delivery. _ They seemed to have vanished without leaving any clue to jis second son was on the eve of sailing for India, a similar sum was forwarded 
their name or history ; for their only attendant had been an elderly female, @ ‘under a similar post-mark, directed in the same small, neat, feminine hand, ** To- 
German, unable to speak a single word of English. ‘wards the young man’s outfit.” It was clear that there was a sleepless vigi- 

A sealed packet was left im charge of the owner of the house, addressed to Jance exertised in some unknown quarter over Mr. Meddlycott’s domestic ar- 
Mr. Meddlycott, by whom it was eagerly opened. It contained a bank-note for rangements ; which, though productive of specific advantage, caused at times 
fifty pounds, and the following brief memorandum :— | a feeling of vague, but most disagreeable apprehension to overcloud that worthy 
_ * Your skill and attention will never be forgotten ; the inclosed testifies but) gentleman's mind. : 
inadequately my sense of both. A similar sum will reach you yearly, so long) Other changes were at hand. Soon after the cadet’s departure for Bengal, 
as you are faithful to the trust reposed in you. Be silent and prosper. Be in- ‘the angel of death called for Mrs. Meddlycott. She belonged to the “ Inde- 
quisitive and— M.”’ | pendent” congregation : and the deacons of that body duly attended her. They 

Mrs. Meddlycott's amazement at learning that the foreigners had quitted I]- cemarked one evening, as she was drawing near her end, that her's had been a 
fracombe was unbounded and genuine. For a full hour she sat lost in conjec- highly-favoured career, that her husband had been kind and amiable, and her 
ture. * Who could they be? Which was the invalid? Were they sisters ! e; children dutiful and prosperous, and that her own health up to that very dines 


mother and daughter’ or aunt and niece’ What had brought them to Iifra-' had been perfectly unmterrupted. 
combe ? What had driven them from it’ Was her husband in the secret? How “ All have their trials,’ was her brief comment. 
many, and whoin, did that secret involve | “Trae; but you 
She thought and thought till she was in a perfect fever of curiosity. Twenty “T have had mine! ‘That mystery in Ocean Place | could never penetrate, 
times a-day did her dear gossips ask her tor an explanation of that inysterious ar-| though I tried for years at it! But now all is as one!’ Her favourite expres- 
rival and departure, and as many times had she the painful mortification of con-| Sion when thoroughly foiled. 
fessing that she was as much in the dark as themselves! In vain did she be-|| “ But that matter is really beneath consideration—quite a trifle—utterly un- 
take herself to that high settee in that portentous bow-window which command-| !™portant.” 
ed the main street of {lfracombe,—that conspicuous and dreaded observatory,“ You think so!’ said she, quickly ; “1 don’t ; and never did. It is eareful- 
in which so large a portion of her life was passed,—in which so many * facts”) lY cloaked, I grant you ; some day or other, however, an awful mystery will be 
promulgated which never had had the slightest foundation,—so many marriages) unravelled there '” 
announced as “ certain,”, which had never been contemplated,—so many con-, “ But you die happy *” 
versations repeated which had never taken place. Oh! if those walls could have || “| should have died happier could I have divired what those foreigners came 
spoken, what a budget of scandal would they not have disclosed ! | te Ilfracombe about! And then, they left it at such an extraordmary early 
Nor was Mr. Meddlycott less uneasy on his part. A very paiuful suspicion) hour! How it has puzzled me '” er 
had taken possession of his mind. ‘The departure of the foreigners from Ilfra-| 4 These were her last words : and, as Mr. Quaint, the independent minister, ob- 
combe had been described to him by an eye-witness clearly and distinctly! served, * they were not edifying.” 
enough. ‘They had quitted it, as they had réached it, in a dark green travel-|, The resignation with which Mr Meddlycott met his joss was quite exempla- 
ling-carriage, without crest or armorial bearing of any description. The young-| ‘Y: He was never heard to utter a single murmur! “It was his duty,” he 
er lady seemed a great invalid, and was carefully muffled up. She was carried, isaid, “to acquiesce readily and cheerfully. There never was such a woman.” 
rather than assisted, into the vehicle, the blinds of which were instantly drawn) hat all {ifracombe admitted. But when he finished off by saying that he 
down. The elder lady gave the necessary directions relative to the arrange-| could never hope to replace her,” there were some ladies ef a certain age who 
ment of the luggage and their intended route ; while the whole attention of the] “hought that quite a won sequitur.” 
German waiting-woman seemed devoted to the comfort of her youthful mis-) ‘To dissipate his grief, he determined, for Uke first time in his life, to visit 
tress. London. It was May : town was full: and, as be was looking about on the, to 
But where was the curv? him, unusual bustle, he ran against a respectably-dressed woman, to whom he 
_No description of their departure made any mention of this appendage ; por began forthwith to apologise. ‘The female started when she heard the sound of 
did Mr. Meddlycott, bearing his promise of secresy in painful remembrance, j!!s voice ; and, when he had finished his senteuce, looked up in his face with 
dare to put a direct and open question on the point. ‘The more he reflected on lin expression of downright terror, which to him was inexplicable. He com- 
the occurrences of the last eight-and-forty hours, the more uneasy did he be- menced his excuses de norco: the party uttered ne word of reply: but, with a 
come. ‘I'he gleam of that cold, hard, remorseless eye, when the crisis of the! countenance of ashy paleness and a quiverig lip, turned abruptly from hia, and 
mother’s agony came on, the beseeching look of the younger female, the scow!| Was soon lost in the crowd. ‘The demeanour of the woman annoyed him ; and 
with which that look was answered by the elder,—the muttered imprecation| the more, as he fancied that her features were not strange to him; but where, 
with which she received the helpless infant from the doctor’s hands,—the grasp| OT under what circumstances they had previously met, he was unable to recal. 
with which she clutched it, as if she could have wrung its little neck, and ex-| “ My bluff North Devon face frightened the lady,” said he as he detailed the 
ulved in the deed,—all these minute circumstances recurred to the medical man’s! ‘rencontre to a friend. ‘ My pretensions to good looks were always questiona 
mind, and rendered his repose unusually restless and broken. “ [ wish I had ne-| bie; but that my visage in iny old age actually alarms a woman does indeed af- 
ver seen the parties oe was his hearty, but involuntary, ejaculation, as he turned) flict me!” ; 
himself for ‘he twentieth time on his uneasy pillow. ' London women are not fained fur timidity,’ said his companion drily. And 
ben you ought not,” instantly replied his) |this rejoinder disnussed the subject. 
ar ee > ms 1 watching him with the most intent observation.|| Two days afterwards Queen Adelaide held a drawing-room. Anxious to ob- 
A guilty conscience needs no accuser. Don't tell me to the contrary,” she||tain a glimpse of that matchless beauty so peculiarly the characteristic of the 
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| In about twenty minutes the old gentleman regained his son-in-law very much 


window within the palace, which commanded an uninterrupted view of the com-, winded.” 


these was one whose features riveted his attention. She was young, aud very 
beautiful ; the small and exquisitely-moulded features ; the swan-like neck and. 


marble brow ; the soft and pleading expression of eye that, once seen, could not 
easily be forgotten, recalled her at once to his recollection as his foreign and 


mysterious patient at Ilfracombe. ‘I'he years that had intervened since they) 
met had only added fullness to her form, and dignity to her carriage ; the same, 
mild, calm, bewitching look of innocence was visible, and hallowed the shrine: 
in which it dwelt. 

“ Who is that lady '” said he to a bystander. 

“‘T don’t recollect the name at this momeut ; but she is a foreign ambassa-, 
dress ; and that stern, dark, harsh-looking man, by her side, is her husband.’ 
Lovely as she looks, she is said to be an unhappy wife.” 
“Oh! the old story, I presume—a faithless husband! ‘He loved, and he 


rode away! Eh!” 


“No; she is childless; aud, on the count’s death without issue, his name be-| 
comes extinct.”’ 

“ Childless !” repeated Mr. Meddlycott, and fell into a reverie, which was 
anything but agreeable. The next morning he returned to Ilfracombe. 

He found that during his absence his place had been so successfully supplied 
by his son, and that matters altogether wore so satisfactory an appearance, that: 
he resolved to carry into effect his long-cherished project of retiring altogether: 
from his profession, and becoming a gentleman at large. 

The house in Ocean Place, which the foreigners had so temporarily occupied, 
was vacant, and to be sold. He liked the situation, and its easy distance from. 
the bay ; gave a fancy price, and became the proprietor. Poorman! He little: 
foresaw at that moment the results by which that acquisition was to be accom- 
panied. The house was nicely fitted up; and, with the exception of re-paper- 
ing a room intended for his own study, no outlay seemed necessary. But when 
did the owner of a property recently acquired settle quietly down into the con-| 
viction that no alteration was requisite ' 

Mr. Meddlycott’s anxiety to detect imperfections, and remedy deformities, 
had been but imperfectly gratified, when late one evening it struck him that the’ 
nearthstone of the kitchen fire-place did not lie altogether square and even, and) 


he resolved that then and there-—all the servants being in bed—he would him- ; 


self raise the block, and ascertain the intervening obstacle. He accomplished. 
his task with infinite difficulty ; and, as a reward, discovered the skeleton of a 
male infant ! } 

Here was a prize for honest industry! ‘This was curiosity obtaining its own 


reward! So much for an anxious and inquiring spirit! ‘The pursuit of know-|| 


ledge under difficulties !’’ 
r. Meddlycott was sleepless that night, and the next. 
“Curse the child !”’ said he, audibly, when he rose fagyed and jaded the se- 


cond morning ; ‘it came into the world, | believe, for no other purpose than to)’ 
perplex me! And yet,”’ said he, when the calm, still voice of reason obtamed)) 


audience, “after all, it is but a case of suspicion. It does not necessarily fol- 
low that these are the remains of that infant which I brought into the world, 


but could never afterwards trace. ‘They mt be those of the child of some other! | 


woman. Fifity different parties have inhabited the house since that eventful 
evening. Again, why :nay not this child have died a natural death, and been 
secreted here, from the pressure of poverty, and from no improper or murderous 
motive? One poirt, however, is most satisfactory, and that is, that the late 
Mrs. Meddlycott is gone to her rest. Had this discovery taken place during 
the lifetime of that exemplary woman, and come in any shape under her cogmi- 
zance, all Ilfracombe, nay, all Devon, would have rung with her righteous in- 
dignation. Such were her rigid notions of propriety ; the necessity she felt of 
making an example of all unfortunate females; such her impression that the 
law of the land should be duly obeyed, and all sin and wickedness made to fly 


before it, that I do verily believe she would have hung me up before my own), 


door as an accessary afterthe fact. Well! there is balm in every bottle, if we 
but shake it. I said when Mrs. M. died, ‘ there was much to be thankful for. 
I retain the same opinion.” 

But this was not the invariable current of his reflections upon the subject. 
There were moments when the most painful surmises agitated his mind. ** Am 
I justified in maintaining my studied reserve onthe subject? ‘These monies 
which have from time tu time reached me, are they the price of blood! My 
promise of secresy was undoubtedly given: am I, at no period, and under no 
circumstances, justilicd in recalling it! This last discovery—is it proper, pro- 
fessional, or creditable, to observe unbroken silence respecting it ?”’ 

These were reflections which ever and anon occurred to and harrassed him. 


His friends observed « marked difference in his spirits and demeanour. He 


grew nervous, restless, irritable ; and at times would wake up out of apparent- 
ly a most painful reverie with the unintelligible ejaculation, ‘* that most abomi- 
nable child!” ‘Io charge the scene, divert his thoughts, amuse and interest 
him,—for the mind, his friends imagined, was overtasked, as well as the bodily 
frame weakened,—his son-in-law proposed that he should pay them a visit at 
Paris, where he and lis wile were then residing. The imvitation was accepted 
at once. 

Paris is Pleasure’s licad-quarters. It is the Canaan of the idler. Within its 
boundary the wings of time seem doubly feathered. It is there, if anywhere, 
possible for the heartsick to escape from himself. Upon no nation in the world 
does the pursuit of pleasure sit so gracefully as the French. ‘Their versatility 
of character; the rapidity with which they pass from one emotion to another ; 
the ease with which ticy adapt themselves to circumstances ; their turn for ba- 
dinage , and the importance with which they invest trifles, render a temporary 
sojourn in their capital a very joyous affair. All hail to thee, gay city of Paris, 
with thy filth frotturs and well-dressed women ! 

Mr. Meddlycott seemed to enter right heartily into the abandonnement of the 


hour. His spirits rallicd, and his appetite improved. But still Mr. Essington’s! | 


surprise was great when one evening, as they were promenading the Boulevards, 
he observed his worthy father-in-law look very tixedly—and bod he been a 
younger man, very impudently,—on the features of a stout, square, stulid-faced 
woman, who slowly passed them. Then, as if not satisfied with that prolonged 
survey of her person, he | peony abruptly enough, his son’s arm, and gave 
chase. ‘The female looked back ; and when she saw him mending his pace, ap- 
peared alarmed, and quickened hers. From a walk it became a run, and both 
speedily were out of sight. 

“ Whew!’ cried the son-in-law, giving a long whistle,—*‘ a nice amusement 
for an old gentleman of sixty-four! ‘The very last species of escapade of 
which I should have accused my honoured relative. What a mercurial old gen- 
tleman he must be! Ha! ha! ha! It is well the late Mrs. Meddlycott is at 
rest. Though, whether she will remain quiet under these circumstances Is t 


me questionable.”” 


*T have lost her!” eried he, in a tone of vexation. 
_ © Not for want of giving chase,” said the other, drily. 
_ “She's an old acquaintance of mine,” began the doctor. 
_ “So I conjectured,” was the repiy of his dutiful son. 

* Tut! you cannot imagine—” 

*Timagine nothing,” returned Essington, bursting into a roar ; “ what I ac- 
tually witnessed was quite sufficient,—an_ elderly gentleman in full chase of a 
very ordinary-looking lady. ‘Tne construction I am to gather from so extraor- 
dmary a phenomenon you can best detérmine.”’ 

** That woman is in possession of a fact which I am most anxious to ascertain. 
My own future peace is involved in it. I have encountered her before, in the 
public streets of London, where she avoided me. She has done so still more 
markedly to-day.”’ 
| * Yes,” said Essington maliciously ; “of her avoiding you there can be but 
little doubt ; nor of your determinedly seeking her.”’ 

“I have only a single question to put to her,” said the doctor, musingly ; 
* that answered, | will never molest her again.” 

* A single question,” said the young man jestingly. “ Come, you are amore 
modest man than I thought.” 

“fc annot explain myself further, rally me as you will.”’ 
| © For that lay your account, governor, most assuredly, during the remainder 
of your stay in Paris. But, come,dinmer waits! We are an hour beyond time. 
The claret will be hot, and the soup cold.” 

The tide of engagements set in so strongly for several succeeding days after 
this occurrence, that no opportunity was given to either party for again advert- 
ing to the subject. One morning, however, after breakfast, the doctor was jo- 
cularly asked by his son-in-law if he would join him in a walk to a distant part 
‘of Paris. ** Who knows,” added he, “ but that we may again catch a glimpse 
‘of your incognita ?” 
| “She shall not escape me a second time,” said the old gentleman sturdily. 
“Twill call in the assistance of the gensd’armerie.”’ 
| ©The geusd’armerie! If it were not too absurd, I should say we were un- 
der surveidlance already.” 

** Pshaw! who would think it worth while to watch my movements!” said 
‘Mr. Meddlycott. 

“I know not,” returned his son, with more gravity of manner than the occa- 
sion seemed to warrant ; “ but the impression is strong on my mind that our 
movements are dogged. I have lived sufficiently long im Paris to be conversant 
with some of the tricks of the police ; and I cannot resist the suspicion that one 
in disguise is daily on our ¢raz/.”" 

* Be so. He will find it difficult to connect me with any treasonable at- 
tempt, I fancy. I am not going tobecome one of the movement party at my 
‘tune of life. I have too great a desire to carry my head on my shoulders, and 
jto die quietly in my bed.” 

* But, the bare idea of being subjected to such espionage is painful.”’ 

** Not to one who is conscious of having given no just grounds for it,” re- 
turned the doctor stoutly. And yet he closed his remark somewhat singularly 
with a sigh. 

Evening came on, and found Mr. Meddlycott at the opera. At the end of 
the first act a noise im an adjoining box attracted his attention ; surrounded by a 
\brilliant party, and accompanied by the elder foreigner, whose marked features 
he so well remembered, there sat the foreign ambassadress! He looked at her 
fora few moments calmly and attentively, to satisfy himself of her identity ; and 
jturned for information to a garrulous French deputy near him. 

| That! oh yes! every formation is at monsieur’s service,”—the custema- 
iry French bow closed the sentence. ‘ That is the Countess Her hus- 
band was ambassador from the Court to that of St. James's. A pretty, 
‘but unhappy-looking woman.” 

| And the elderly female on her left?” 

| “Speak low when you speak of her. She is the very genius of intrigue. ‘That 
‘woman is connected remotely with more than one crowned head in Europe. 
‘She has the blood of Catherine de Medicis in her veins ; and the venom of that 
‘accursed monster in her heart !” 

| ‘Her name?” 

“The Duchess of But, the less you know of her the better. She is 
aunt to the countess, who is her heir; is a woman of immense wealth ; but, 
jhow acquired, eh? how acquired! The guillotine alone can tell that! But, 
see! she ts looking this way. Ifit were not fancy, I should say that her gaze is 
fixed on you. Was there ever seen on earth so savage, so diabolical an expres- 
‘sion in a woman's eye! and that jewelled hand. Faugh! there is blood upon 
“ The there is !”* said the doctor involuntarily, and felt very queer. 
| * Humph! you know best whether you ever crossed her path. Her restless 
‘eye Is again turned this way, and that with so peculiar a lustre, that, excuse me, 
‘mon amo, if I do not greatly care about continuing your neighbour. We shall 
‘meet again. Au revoir !” 
| Atthis moment Essington joined him. 
| * T have found,” said the doctor to him, in a low, calm tone, “a clue to the 
‘mystery which has so long harassed me. ‘This is neither time nor place for the 
disclosures I am about to make : but, as we walk homewards this evening, | am 
resolved to burst the seal of secresy hitherto imposed on me,—to disburthen my 
iconscience,—and make a clear breast of 

The ballet terminated soon afterwards ; and, as they slowly sought Mr. Med- 
dlycott’s home, the latter divulged to his son-in-law all the cucumstances con- 
nected with the foreigner’s visit to Ilfracombe. While the narrator was about 
midway in his tale, a passenger, shabbily-dressed, lounged carelessly past them ; 
and, in so doing, observed, as if addressmg another individual, “* There is safety 
an silence 

Comical, isn’tit,’’ said Essington, under present circumstances !” 
“Yes,” returned the doctor moodily ; * but what I am saying is in the tragic, 
comic, vein;” and he gravely rested lis confessions. 

| * Pass, sit !—pray pass!” said the speaker, at another period of bis tale, when 
a party having the appearance of a uulitary officer, seemed to hang on his steps, 
land apparently to listen to bis conversation. 
| 


** Mille pardons, messieurs,” was the reply, with a bow, and a shrug, and a 
grimace, without which no Frenchman can, to his apparent satisfaction, dis- 
charge any of the common courtesies of life. 

** Now, but for the fashionable air of that fellow,” said Meddlycott, * I should 
have pronounced him one of those cursed eavesdroppers one is ever stumbling 
upon in Paris ; but, what is your opinion, Essington, of this history ?"’ 

“Singular enough!” said the young man; “but J sce not how you could 
have acted.otherwise than you did. And now, you cannot adopt decisive mea- 
sures, your information is so very vague. ‘Take my advice, doctor; let it rest 
where it is,” 
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“Jt cannot ; and it shall not. But I will explain myself more fully vdesmeciaa | operations of light infantry. As to cavalry, they were crippled in such a 
Good night !” _|iplace. The immense fields of vines, trained in rows, and that had the appear- 

Ah! that morrow! how often to the most eager and peso oe does rf | nese of long low walls of verdure, were of all things im the world the most em- 
never arrive! ‘The next morning the doctor failed to present himself, as usual, barrassing for cavalry to get through. 
at the breakfast-table. Essington, about eleven, went in search of him. He) The appearance of the bivonac was highly picturesque—as indeed are all bi- 
was out. His servant said, that while dressing two strangers had sent up their vouacs of Spanish troops. The Spaniards have a natural grace about them, 
cards, and begged to see him; that they had asked him to accompany them to ‘aud whatever attitudes they throw themselves into, however mean and wretched 
some house in the Faubourg (which the servant could not remember,) to inspect) their garb, with an old striped horse-blanket over their shoulders, and a coloured 
some very curious anatomical preparations ; that their — ams to at -esremeaed bound round their head, they offer groups which an artist would 
terest Mr. Meddlycott greatly ; and that, after breakfasting with him, they had delight to sketch. 
all three left the house in company. o- \ This night the poor fellows were completely done up. It is no joke, two- 

The dinner-hour came, and passed away. Evening—midnight—daybreak |and-twenty hours marching and skirmishing over a ragged mountainous coun- 
brought no tidings of the missing man. Poor Mrs. Essimgton’s alarm about her| |try, with the thermometer at ninety or a hundred ; and oi, “a gentlemen who 
father became extreme. In this feeling, to an extent greater than he chose to) live at home at ease,” and plead weariness after a day's hunt, or a few hours’ 
admit, Mr. Essington shared. Every search was made; every inquiry institu-| shooting, should try a campaign in Nuvarre if they want to know what real fa- 
ted ; messengers were sent in various directions, and a minute description of his, tigue is, and how to appreciate the luxury of lying down in a ploughed field. 
person was given to the police, anda handsome douceur promised them for Many of them had eaten or drank nothing all day, except a draught of water 
a and diligence ‘This last offer Mr. Essington fancied—it might be from some roadside fountain, or a crust out of their havresack, but yet they for- 
yut fancy—was received with the most frigid aud inexplicable indifference. —_—_|_ got their hunger inthe want of rest and sleep ; and with the exception of a few 
_ On the morning of the fourth day, Mr. Meddlycott’s remains were recognised) who might be seen munching a piece of black ration bread, or propped up on 
in the Morgue, where they had been placed on being reseued from the Seine the) |their elbow smoking the civarri/e, the Spanish soldier's greatest solace, they 
preceding evening. lay down upon their arms and slept. 

But the circumstances of his death remain enveloped in mystery. No inqui-, Our squadron, and a troop of the Spanish light cavalry regiment of Cazadores 
ries could ever trace, no investigation could ever identify the parties who had, of the royal guard were formed up in a field, at the further end of which was a 
called upon any clue ever be found to “ prepa long or ridge. In ont front, beyond the hillock, cou — 
rations’? which he had been so anxious to examine. is waich, purse, and|jions of infautry, in front of which the pickets were posted, about half musket- 
diamond breast-pin, were found uninjured ; nor were any marks of violence dis-'/shot from Cirauqui, just outside which place were the Carlist outposts. 
cernible on his person. || Atthe lower end of the field, in our rear, was a sort of bank or precipice, 

Some affect to believe that he had eommitted suicide,—a conclusion strange-| varying in height from ten to twenty feet. At one part of this the earth had 
ly at variance with his easy circumstances, regular habits, religious opinions, crumbled down and formed an inclined plane, still abominably steep, and up 
and cheerful disposition. Others affirm that he perished the victim of a violated) which we had some difficulty in foreing our jaded horses. At the bottom of 
— ; and that tranquilly, easily, and happily would his days have closed had) the bank was a large vineyard. y 

e not had the misfortune of encountering the Foreign Ambassadress. Which) ‘The Carlist retreat having sounded, we entertained no doubt of all fighting 
conclusion is the right one, the Great pay can alone determine ! being at an end, at least ull sunrise. ‘To our great surprise, however, jast as 
we had dismounted, and were picketing our horses, a sharp firing was heard 
. along the line: again we sprang into the saddle and formed up. 

SCRAPS FROM MY SABRETASCHE. Presently we began to feel as well as hear the fire. ‘I'wo men were knocked 


A NIGHT SURPRISE. over, one of them a farrier, no small loss ;—several horses were wounded, Just 


A more generous-hearted fellow, a better soldier, ora braver man, never ex-||then our infantry appeared on the top of the ridge in our front, retreating in 
isted than liege Leon, Conde de Belascoain. But when that is said, all is {much confusion, and searcely replying to the fire of the Carlists. 
said, for his abilities as a genera! were exceedingly moderate. His baton de | I cast my eyes to the left and saw the troop of Spanish cavalry making them- 
maréchal, as the French have it, was the command of a brigade of cavalry. Pat! selves scarce with all possible expedition. The infantry came down upon us, 
him in a plain with three regiments of light dragoons, and he would do won.) an‘ in their flight pressed through our ranks, causing great confusion. Some 
ders ; but when it came to any thing like strategy, and that he had a division! /of our men fell out. 
of all arms under his command, he was often greatly at a loss how to make the, “* Stand fast! A troop—no flinching!” 
best use of it. |. “It is not their fault, sir,” said the old sergeant-major, “them infantry are 
The chivalrous brillicncy of his character and courage, however, made men) dragging them away with “em.” 
forget the blunders he occasionally committed, and which he frequently repaired | | believe he spoke the truth; for our blackguards came back as soon as they 
by his own headlong valour. Many atime has the scale of success been turned, could extricate themselves from the masses of fugitives who were pushing them 
and a nearly lost battle converted into a victory by the dashing charge of some) ut of their places. 
two or three squadrons, headed and led agamst infinitely superior forces by, But the field was now full of the flying, and it was impossible to preserve or- 
Leon in person. Many atime, mounted on one of his splendid chargers, his eye| der — Our fellows were swept away with the current. Only M., with a hand- 
flashing and sabre gleaming, has his tine soldierly figure been seen charging.) ful of men, the ght of our line, was clear of the stream of fagitives ; for the 
like a mere captain of cavalry, the very first into the masses of the enemy. | part of the hillock in frout of him being steep, they did not come down that 
But on occasions, when patient manwuvring and observation of his opponent||way. But the last of the Christinos had scarcely passed the ridge, when a line 
were more profitable and essential than the most gallant charge, he used fre-, of Carlists appeared upon it, and the field was lit up by a blaze of light as they 
quently to seem what may be termed bothered, and the fiery impatience of his, poured a tremendous volley into us. 
character preventing him from remaining inactive before a foe, he would weary), [t put me ii mind of the last scene of “ Don Juan,” or some other infernal 
his men by skirmishing and partial rencounters, until when the time for real ac-) representation. ‘The Carlists had tired before they had got quite to the top of 
tion arrived they would be found exhausted and unfit for duty j the ridge, so that the flashes of their muskets appeared to come out of the 
I remember well on one occasion—it was in Navarre, and Leon with a divi-| ground, and as the red light glared upon thew bronze wild commtenances and 
sion of six or seven thousand men, of which the squadron of English lancers to) fierce mustaches, they might, without any great stretch of unagination, have 
which [ belonged (and which was then the only foreign corps in the Spanish] jbeen taken for an army of demons. 
service) formed a part, had taken up his quarters at the town of Lairaga and), The rout was now complete. Our fellows took to their heels, and small 
some adjacent villages. ‘Thence he observed the enemy, and made occasional) blame to them, for they could not get at the Carlists, who would soon have shot 
forward movements, either for the purpose of reconnoitring or to execute some) 'every man. On such ground as that, infantry can afford to laugh at cavalry. 
coup-de-main. ‘Lhe Carlist lines were about a league from us, and one of the; M., and f think fifteen or sixteen men, sull stood firm, sheltered by the corner 


most advanced positions they occupied was the fortified village of Cirauqm. | vf the ridge, unnoticed by the Carlists, and out of the line of fire. 
For several days we had been busied making incursions into the Carlist terri-|) “Tlie enemy now began descending double quick into the field. I found my- 


tory, for the purpose of devastating the farms, and burning the crops then self alone, eut oii from M. and his party ; cut off also trom the read by which 
standing ready for the sickle. ‘This wasting of the whole face of the country|/we lad entered the field. I rode to the brink of the precipice behind me, and 
was done in cousequence of orders that Leon had received from his superiors ;| looked over. It was a clear fifteen feet, with vines below. On a fresh horse it 
and the same thing was going on in Alava, under Zarbano and others. | Was a nasty jump, on a tired one it was breakneck. Just then, “rat tat tat 

I never liked it. It was barbargus work to see the peaceful cottages of the) Wwe,” close tu me. ‘There stood a little devil of a Carlist drummer, almost 
peasants, and the splendid fields of wheat and barley, turned into ashes and!\touching my stirrap, beating the advance as hard as ever he could lay stick to 
desolation, and smoking and smouldering away in broad noonday, and under) sheepskim. 1 do not know whether he mistook me for one of his own officers 
the bright blue sky. 1 ain convinced, too, it was bad policy, for it exasperated] or not, (1 had a blue forage cap on and a camarra, which was nearly the dress 
the peasantry against the queen’s government, and when the convention of Ber-| of a Carlist officer,) but le took no more notice of me than if 1 had not been 
gara took place, it wgs precisely in Alava and Navarre that the guerillas were) there. ‘The Carlists were not twenty paces belund. 
the last to give in, and several battalions and squadrons of those two provinces|| ‘* There's no time to lose,” thought 1. * As weil break one’s neck as be 
passed iato France rather than fraternize with the ravagers of their native val-| bayoneted.” 
leys. But this is a digression :—to return to our subject. || So tipping the spur to my little chesnut horse, Chico, he sprang over the pre- 

One day an order was sent to the alcalde of a village within the Carlist terri-|cipice. ‘The air seemed to whistle in my ears during my tremendously rapid 
tory, to provide a certain quantity of rations for the use of the Christino troops. | descent, bat the geod little Lorse came down ail right upon his legs. 

The alcalde sent back his compliments to General Leon, and requested he|) ‘“ Carajyo! A ellos!” yelled the Carlists, aud a shower of bullets went ping, 
would be so good as to go aud fetch them. ‘This put Leon ina towering pas-| ping, about my ears as | walked away; for as to gomg faster than a walk, it 
sion, and the next morning at four o'clock the division moved forward. " as out of the question among those infernal vines. 

The first thing done was to make a feint upon Estella, in hopes of drawing!| ‘Come along! Come along! We are cut off,” cried a voice to me, and 
away the Carlists from the neighbourhood of Cirauqui, which place we mighi) there was 'T., our surgeon, galloping as hard as he could go, along a path a 
then have taken; but the enemys generals were not to be deceived so easily.) short distance off He was inakimg all haste to the rear, which was indeed 
They knew very well that Estella—one of the strongest places in Navarre—) the favourite direction at this moment. ‘The troops secned completely panic- 
was not to be captured in a morning ; and, although they threw in a few com-) struck. 
panies, they still kept the chief part of their forces about Ciranqui, and the feint’) [now perceived, to my great delight, three squadrons of cavalry formed u 
answered no other purpose than to harass the troops that executed it, and who a short distance off. | pushed on in that direction, imtending to attach myse 
had to march several leagues under a burning sun. j\to them, when, to my surprise, “ From the nght to the rear, file!” was the 

The whole remainder of the day was spent skirmishing. Leon made one or) word, and they began retiring, steadily, it 1s true, and in excellent order. On 
two attempts to take Cirauqui, but it was fortified with breastworks and para- looking at the ground, however, | soon saw that they were right; they could 
pets, and well defended, and he was unsuccessful. i'have done nothing there but lose men and horses, and indeed ought never to 

All these skirmishes and operations began as I have said at 4 4... and it have been brouglit there. 
was half- past one on the following morning when the last shots were fired, and|| I was followmg this cavalry, when up came Leon himself, bareheaded, his 
we heard the Carlist bugles sounding the retirada. Orders were immediately | drawn sabre in tus hand, and shouting out for volunteers. Several men and 
given for our troops to bivouac where they were. l\officers, both of infantry and cavalry, rallied round him; bat he knew that chis 

it was a splendid summer-night, the air mild and baliny, the harvest moon|/was not the time for his favourite arm. 
shining brightly out and making it uearly as light as day. ‘The ground we oc-|| “ Infantry!” eried he, “ I want infantry.” 
cupied was principally vineyard, with here and there a grass or flax field. ‘The “Three companies o/ the gallant regiment of Saragossa, « regiment that I do 
country about was, generally speaking, broken and irregular, and fit only forl,not scruple to say is worthy to stand m line with Bntish battalions, stepped for- 
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ward, and Leon putting himself at their head, without a word or a shout, they 
charged bayonets up the slope, and drove the Carlists pele méle before them. 
At the same moment M. and his gallant little band, who were completely cut 
off from their own friends, charged the Carlists in rear, and the latter not know- 
ing whence this fresh cavalry came, thought they had themselves fallen into an 


ambuscade, and fled in great confusion. M. had some of the best soldiers of 


the squadron with him, and they cut and slashed among the enemy in fine style. 
Other troops now rallied, and the Carlists were repulsed with loss along the 
whole line 


There had been only three of the enemy's battalions engaged, but our men), 


‘that he did by the advice of the Ayuntamiento of Manresa, who represented to 
‘him that he might exhaust his division in running about the mountains after the 
various bands of marauders, without the least success, whereas by adopting the 
above system the peasants themselves would deliver up the banditti, who were 
dependent on them for rations and quarters. 

| The same day an order appeared, announcing that whenever a robbery or 
other act of violence, occurred, no search would be made after those who had 
}committed it, but the peasants nearest to the spot where it had taken place 
would be punished in the severest manner. 

This proclamation put the fear of death into the mhabitants of the whole dis- 


were dead beat, most of them asleep, and all totally unexpectant of an attack, trict. ‘The famous somaten was sounded, every bell for leagues round set ring- 
and a panic had seized them. It had been excellently managed, too, by the ing, and no small din they made, in a country where the most paltry hamlet is 
Carlists ; no surprise could have been more complete, and the consequences! better provided with churches and bells than any other necessaries of civilized 
would doubtless have been much more fatal to us but for Leon's energy, and) life. P 

the dash he made with the Saragossa battalion. ‘The enemy's seunding the ‘The good eflects of the order were soon visible, for the very next day a pea- 


retreat was a ruse; it had been previously intimated to the men that they were 
to take it for the assembly. 


sant occupying a solitary house some miles from Manresa, came in and gave in- 
formation that the partida, known as that of the Zapatero, from its leader hav- 


So soon as Leon had given the first check to the Carlists, and our troops) ing beena shoemaker, had demanded rations of him, and announced their inten- 


were about in their old position, he placed three field-pieces on the slight emi-. 


ti0n of sleeping at his house that night. 


nence a little in rear of, and commanding the whole ground on which the divi-) ‘The necessary orders were given, and at two in the morning a strong detach- 


sion bivouacked. 

“And now,” said he, as he saw them loaded with grape under his own eye.) 
“let me see a man look over his shoulder, whatever happens !” 

He stood there for two hours with a portfire in his hand, but the Carlists | 
made no fresh attack, and our troops got a couple of hours’ sleep, recovered | 
from their panic, and next day fouglit as we!l as ever. | 

Poor Leon! He was worthy of a better fate than he met. Misguided, but’ 
acting from the best motives, and doing what he considered his duty to lus so-| 
vereign, he was loyal and chivalrous to the last | 

In the first programme of the October insurrection at Madrid, the intention) 
was to attack Espartero’s house, and massacre him. But when this was oon 
municated to Leon, he took a pen and scratched his name off the list of con- 
spirators. ‘They were obliged to give up that part of the project. 

I fully believe that to the last he expected pardon. But when things were! 
at that point that no such hopes could remain to him, no unmanly flinching or, 
momentary weakness betrayed themselves in his words or manner. When! 
brought out to be shot, the officer whose duty it was to read the sentence of the: 
court-martial, was overcome by his emotions, and unable to proceed. 

*: This is no time for weeping,” said Leon, sternly ; * give it to ine.” | 

And taking the paper from him, he read in a firm steady voice the sentence, 
of death, that the next moment was to be executed. Then tearing open his: 
jacket and baring his breast to the muskets of his executioners, 

“ Fire!” cried he. 

There was many a sad heart in Spam that day. 

SPANISH AND IRISH SOLDIERS. 

There are nowhere to be found more amusing fellows than Spanish soldiers, 

full as they all are of quaint humour and smart repartee ; and many a merry 


half-hour have I spent leaning over a balcony and listening to the conversation || 


and sallies of a number of them playing at Jote or morra in the street below. 
The contrasts of character, too, between men from different provinces of the 
Peninsula, was interesting enough to study: the fiery stern nature of the Ar- 
ragonese, the dull heavy Galician, the light-hearted, high-spirited Valencian 
and Andaluz abounding m the sa/, the wit and humour found in so supereminent 
a degree in the south of Spain. Few, however, of their jokes and witticisms 
but would be spoilt by a translation, dependent as they often are on a word or 
an intonation for the point they reccive. 

I have heard, if I could remember them, many droll traits and stories of the 
Irish soldiery under Evans. On the 16th of March, '37, when the queen’s 
troops were in full retreat, my squadron was formed up on the road to Hernani, 
occasionally charging down when the opportunity presented itself, in order to 
cover the retreat. 
the example pretty generally given him, and retreating, still seemed to do it a 
contreceur, and kept up a sort of running fight on his own account, perfectly in- 
dependent of any body else in the world. ‘The fellow was steaming from what 


5 mee tome a mixture of heat and fury, and his face was as red as Dan)! 


Connell's after a four hours’ speech tothe finest pisanthry. His lips and 
cheek were black with biting cartridges. 

“ Be ! said he, thumping his musket-butt down on the ground, and 
wiping his face with a rag he took out of his shako. “ Be ! and they 

1 John Carlos a pretindher! What a divil of a fellow he'd be if he was in 
airnest !”’ 

When Irun was taken, plunder was the order of the day, and a staff-officer 
told me that he met « soldier of an Irish regiment with a case of beautiful Ge- 
neva watches in his hand. Knowing that the fellow would either get drank and 
lose them, or scll them at five francs apiece to the French officers and others 
whom curiosity brought in crowds across the Bidassoa, my friend thought he 
might as well have one of the time-kcepers. . 

, * Hallo! my man,” cried he, “ give me a watch and here’s a four dollar bit 
for you.” 

And is it four dollars ye're afther giving me?” said Paddy. © Ah! thin 
yer honour, take a handful of ‘em.” And he held up the box. 


The officer laughed and took one ; but he derived little benefit from his bar-|’ 


ain, for bivovacking a night or two after, some marauder stole it out of the 
reast of his jacket while hie slept. 


A BAND OF DESPERADOES. 

After the action of Berga, and expulsion of Cabrera from Spain, we marched 
to Manresa with Leon’s division. A few leagues from the lastnamed town we 
made a short halt in a village to allow time for the staff to take up quarters be- 
fore the division marched im. M. and myself were leaning out of the posada 
window when an officer passed whom we recognised as having formerly be- 
longed to the chapelgorris, and calling to him he came up and jomed us. His 
name was Navarra; he had fought with much distinction during the whole war, 
and had the scars of seven wounds on hits body. Whilst taking chocolate he 
told us that he had been appointed as captain to Espartero’s favourite regiment 
of the Guides of Luchana, which he was proceeding to join, accompanied only 
by his servant. We soon afterwards marched, Navarra remaining behind but 
intending to come on the same evening. 

That night we slept in Manresa, and the next moruing the first thing we heard 
was that the dead body of an officer had been found a short distance from the 
town. This was the unfortunate Navarra, who coming up some way in rear 
of the division, had been waylaid and shot by one of the numerous parties 
of bandit guerillas that still infested the provinces, although the war was, in 
fact, at an end. 

On learning the death of Navarra, Leon ordered the peasant whose house 
was nearest to the scene of the murder to be led out and shot. This | heard 


p came an Irish infantry soldier, who, although following), 


ment surrounded the house. Notwithstanding the precautions taken, six out of 
‘twelve men composing the partida managed to escape. ‘The remainder barri- 


| caded themselves in the house, which like many of the peasants’ dwellings in 


Spain, was built of rough blocks of stone, with only two or three small openings, 
serving as windows, and made a desperate defence. At last, seeing that day 


was breaking, and escape impes thle, they asked if their lives would be spared, 


should they capitulate. 
* Por lo que cs de mi,”’ replied the officer commanding the detachment, “as 
far as Jam concerned. My orders are to take you prisoners.” 

They accordingly surrendered, and were marched into Manresa, where they 
no sooner arrived than Leon ordered them to be placed in caplla, preparatory 
‘to being shot. ‘The priests, however, who went to prepare them for their ap- 
proaching death, met with a scurvy reception from these desperadoes. I went, 
accompanied by a Spanish officer, to see them in the house where they were 
contined. I had never beheld six such desperate looking villains ; splendid fel- 
lows as far as their physical appearance went; tall, muscular men, with pic- 
‘turesgue, Salvator Rosa-looking heads, long, curling hair, and their faces, which 


| were bronzed, almost blackened, by the sun and exposure, clean shaved except 


of wiry, black mustaches. One was a youth of twenty, standing full six feet 
high, and of a symmetry of person that was quite Antinous-like. But by far 
the most striking-looking amongst them was a little fellow with shoulders that 
‘Hercules might have envied, and tremendously powerful limbs. He was the 
most desperate of the party, cursed and swore at the priests when they addressed 
‘hun, and sat there seemingly careless of his approaching fate, smoking and 
swallowing large draughts of wine which they had asked for, and that had been 
brought them, it not being usual in Spain to refuse any request of that kind to 
men im their extremity. J had soon enough of this scene, and left the house. 
The same afternoon they were brought out to be shot. They were all, with 
one exception, hiyos del pueblo, natives of Manresa, and known to its inhabitants 
from childhood as bad and desperate characters. It was curious to observe the 
looks of mingled horror and pity thrown upon them by the people who thronged 
‘the windows of the houses. The band to which they belonged had been noted 
alike for its cruelty and its daring, and in Spain, and in Catalonia especially, 
the country of contrabandistas, the latter quality seldom fails to excite interest 
‘and sympathy, even when coupled with the most atrocious crimes. But per- 
haps that is not only Spanish but human nature. 
| * Adios! adios !”’ shouted the guerillas, as they marched through the streets, 
iwith as bold and smart a step as though they had been going to a banquet, 
linstead of a grave, to those of their acquaintances and townspeople whom they 
_ Your alpargata is in pieces,” said one fellow to his comrade, alluding to 
one of his hempen sandals which was falling from his foot. 
| “ Nevermind,” was the reply, accompanied by a laugh. “ It will last as 
[long as I shall want it.” 
| ‘Three of them appeared somewhat penitent, at least they listened to the ex- 
‘hortations of the priests who accompanied them, and on arriving at the place of 
‘execution two of the others kissed the crucifix, and seemed desirous of dying 
jas Christians. The little fellow, however, was obdurate to the last. His coun- 
tenance was expressive of the most desperate energy and contempt of every 
‘thing ‘The others knelt down to be shot—he at first would not do so. One 
of the priests held out the crucifix, and made a last effort to bring him to a bet- 
ter frame of mind. He waved him away, and turning to the crowd of his towns- 
people there assembled, 
** Me perdonais, chicos?” cried he, “ do you pardon me?” 
“Si! si!” replied several voices. 
“ Pues estoy contento. Then I am content.” 
He threw hunself on his knees, the volley was fired, and his companions fell 
dead. He, however, was only wounded, and he made a violent effort to 
regain his feet, when a sergeant stepped up to him and shot him through the 
‘head. 


CATALONIAN CIVILIZATION. 

When we entered Catalonia with Espartero, one of the first places we were 
quartered at was Igualada. I was billeted at the house of a better sort of pea- 
sant, and soon after entering it, having occasion for a table-knife, I called to the 
patrona to bring me one. 
“ Si, senor,” replied the woman, “aqui! aqui! Here! here!” 
I waited a little, but finding she did not come went to the kitchen to fetch 
what I wanted. ‘The woman showed me a large brass-handled knife, strongly 
riveted by a chain to the heavy kitchen dresser. I was rather astonished at 
‘this arrangement, but supposing it to be the fashion of the country, asked the 
‘woman for a free knife, not a chained one. 

“ No tenemos olro, senor, no nos permiten otro,” replied she with a smile. 
“+ We have no other, we are not allowed another.”’ 
| I found upon investigation that she spoke the truth. It appeared that for 
jsome time past the state of things in Catalonia had been such, stabbing and as- 
‘sassinations of such daily not to say hourly occurrence, that in many places the 
authorities had taken the knives from the houses of certain classes of the peo- 
iple, leaving them only one for household purposes, and that one secured in the 
jmanner I have described. 
|“ Nos estabamos matando, senor,” said my patrona, who was herself from ano- 
‘ther part of Spain, but had married a Catalonian. ‘“ Es muy mala la gente de 
aqui. We were all killing one another. They are bad people here.” 
| The tears stood in her eyes as she spoke, and I was afterwards told she had 
‘lost a son only three months before, stabbed in a brawl with some of his com- 


‘panions. 
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And such is Catalonia,. such the province whose ferocious, half-barbarous ing was fixed by the prior for the good work of demolition, and the Duke ot 
population has again succeeded i setting all Spain by the ears. Alas! poor Chartres, with the most touching expression, and with a force really beyond his 
Spain, thy glory is indeed departed, thy sun set, and who can tell when it shall years, gave the first blow with his ax to the cage, amidst the transports, accla- 
rise again. , mations, and applauses of the prisoners. ‘The Swiss who was appointed to 
shew this monster cage, alone looked grave and for he nade 

ey by conducting strangers to view it. When the Duke of Chartres was inform- 
THE CRAMMED TURKEY. ed of this circumstance, he presented the Swiss with ten louis, and with much 

* Barrow Schib, my master, in him country he great man, great man him of wit and good humour observed, * Do now, my good Swiss, in future, instead 
fadder.”* of shewing the cage to travellers, pont out to them the place where it once 

‘My master much more great,” replied Lieutenant Smith's Audmutgar. stood ; and surely to hear of its destruction will afford to them all more plea- 
*“ Your master only Eusign Sahib; my master lootenaut. Lootenant sit higher sure than to have seen it.” 
than Ensign Schib.” _ || On quitting this prison, the Duke of Chartres obtained for several of its sad 

‘* Not care for that; my massa fadder, ie man in bim country ; he r.de in inmates a privilege they ardently d. sired, of being allowed to follow them to 

palanquin wish wheels, and dine with old Lady Bibby* Company. My massa the foot of the castle. One of them, who had been confined for fifteen months, 
sit next Colonel Sahib; and the irritated servant of Eusign Brown endes- and who til! that time had been deprived of the liberty of moving from the up- 
voured to substitute his master’s plate for that of Lieutenant Simith’s. per part of the fort wlicn he found himself out of the convent aud on the little 

In the midst of this scuffle I entered, and desired the same place to be re- |anding-place, but especially when he saw the grass which covered the steps of 
served on either side of my table for the rival great men; thus satisfying the the stair case, displayed emotions of joy and tenderness and exclaimed, * Oh 
angry servauts, who had been disputing nearly half au hour about the respec- what joy it is to walk once more on the grass!" The Duke of Chartres was 
tive precedence of their masters. overcome ; inveighed agaist the policy which needed such: a prison to be filled 

To explain the circumstance, I must inform the reader that it is usual when with political offenders ; expressed his horror at the treatment of the Abve Sa- 
a bachelor invites a party of friends to dinner, for each guest to bring his ser- batier, who had been confined there for having spoken in the parliament with 
vant to attend on him; his own plates, knives, spoons, aud forks. The euter- great force against abuses of the grossest description which then existed ; and 
tainer only provides the room, the furniture, the lights, and meal. In India, as when he went to Paris obtained the enlargement of two prisoners. Little did 
in every place where no decided precedence exists, much more fuss is made his royal highness then imagine that at a future period of his lifehe would be 
about artificial rank than in citcles where real and hereditary right of assump- King of the French! And now comes the contrast. The prison of Mount 
tion exists. On this head some gentlemen: may, perhaps, be careless; but |St. Michel so abhorred by the Duke of Chartres has been preclsely the very pri- 
their servants are sure to stick up for their masiers, and quarrel for the conse- son to which political offenders have been seut since his majesty ascended the 
quence and dignity of their employers. thone. ‘I'rue the “ cage” exists no longer, and true, also, that many Improve- 

Such were the feelings which gave rise to the quarrel I have just narrated. ments have been effected in the interior ef the gaol, but it is not the less true 
My decision, however, caimed thein, aud I then addressed them on another sub- \that many have died therem during the last ten years from disorders contracted 
ject. After begging of them each to count the spoons, &c., he brought, | iu- there by reason of its dampness ; som have gone raving mad owing to the 
formed them that I had a chokedar, or policeman, in at endance, to search for desolatiou aud isolation of the spot, and many still linger ou their wretched 
the robber, if any plate should be lost. Not that I doubted any of their hones-) and deplorable existence in that spot for offences of a political character! ‘This 
ty, but, as I knew their habits, [ was aware that they considered it perfectly, contrast is striking ! Madame Adelaide has often been reminded of her visit 
justifiable, in case of any of their master’s forks, or other goods, being mislaid,, to Mount St. Michel, and has been requested by prisoners to intercede with her 
instantly to seize and purluin that of any o her person present, to make up their |brother for their removal ; but so great is the difference between she aspect with 
propernumber. This had given rise to several severe disputes. So 1 warned which we regard offences committed against ourselves, and those whom we love, 
them beforehand, that any one guilty of such a fault should not escape with and those so committed against others, that she bas invariably refused to mter- 
impunity, from the first kidmutgar (butler,) to the lowes: mussolg: (light bear. fere, giving as her reason that political offenders, under the benignaut sway of 


er.) 

The shades were put round the candles, the cover to each glass placed or) 
it, and the meal was served. ‘The dinner being ove of ceremony, given by me 
to our colonel, was of the first order ; consisting of three or four kinds of fish, 
innumerable styles of curry, roast kid, a florikin, and snipes im every way, 
crowned by the most recherche of all dishes, a boiled turkey. 

It is true we each (that is to say, every officer in cantonment) kept these 
birds, and endeavoured to fatten them , but somehow or other, we all failed, 


‘her brother, and enjoying the blessings of a constitutional government, are uot 
subjects for pity, but for reproach. It is thus that we are often unintentionally 
junjust, when we sct ourselves upas judges in our own cases. Mademoiselle 
d’ Orleans and the Duke of Chartres contemplated with horror that very prison 
to which they afterwards directed hundreds of political offenders to be conveyed. 
| The father of the present King of the French was one of the leading Jacobins 
‘of that period of excitement, anarchy, and crime. Not satisfied with being a 
‘member of the Jacobin Club himself, he insisted on the Duke of Chartres 


and our poultry remained thin and miserable. The colonel instantly eyed the being likewise received, and thus placed him in opposition, broad, distinct, and 
splendid bird with keen envy; for, during several months he had vainly, and at violent, to all monarchical principles. His reception created some stir, and 
a great expense, endeavoured to produce sucha damty. I confess I was puz- |gave much offence to the court ; but what cared his father for that! He 
zled to know where iny consommer bad got it, for | well kuew I had noue of the |was blind, violent, aud almost mad with political excitement, and acted on the 
kind. | impulse of the moment, heedless of all consequences, and reckless as to the fu- 
By and by my delighted but curious guest turned round to my consommer,|ture. His son, without his knowledge, had been received as a member of the 
and after praising his talent as a turkey-feeder begged to know his system. The 'Philanthropic Society. ‘This annoyed him. To be a political personage was, 
man merely shrugged up his shoulders, and began ti tering. A look, however, in his opinion, quite out of the question in the times in which they lived. 
from me, and he again recovered his respectiul demeanour, and assured the | At the age of seventeen the Duke of Chartres terminated his education, and 
colonel he only fed his poultry in the usual manner. ‘This, however, seemed, was provided with an establishment for himself. ‘That education had been at 
searcely to satisfy the other, who, after a pause, again turned to the servant,’ different periods more or less confided to M. Peyre, to whow the duke was 
and having obtained my permission to do so, offered him a rupee to call the next |greatly 00:0: Motye, one the 6 
day on his (the colonel’s) consommer, and instract him mm the proper manner of |. d’Avary, and the Chevalier de Grave. 
fattening turkeys. This handsome proposal, to my great surprise, was received = ‘The introduction of the Duke of Chartres to the Jacobin Club is an irrefuta- 
with a roar of laughier by my usually steady servant, who rushed from the ble argument to oppose to those who still dare, in the face of history and in- 
room. For a moment | was alarmed; | thought the man had taken leave of qdubitable facts, to maintain that Madame de Genlis, and not his own father in- 
his senses. I said as much to the coloucl, and then left the chamber to ascer- spired Louis Philippe with a love of what was called liberty, and of the first 
tain the fact. On seeing me enter the verandah with a stern countenance, the acts of the French Revolution. For is it not a fact that at the very moment 
still-laughing offender fell down on his knees, and, between sobs and cries, be | the Duke of Chartres was so introduced the Jacobin Club was at the very zenith 
gan to rvar wut for pardon and mercy ; this, however, J refused to grant un- of its infamy and its power! Were not the arrival of the confederates from 
ul [heard a satisfactory explanation of his strange behaviour. Brest and Marseilles, the attack on the palace of Louis XVL., the massacre of 
“On! don’t chawbuck me!” (horsewhip me ;) “don't send me away!  Par-|\the royal family (for it was nothing else), the destruction of multitudes of beings 
don me! pardon me, good méster! but | could net help laughing when the ‘without even the semblance of a trial, and all the other atrocious acts of rebel- 
colonel told me to teach his feeder how to cram turkeys.” lion, treason, murder, rapine, and crime perpetrated by Jacobinism, to be really 
“And, what was there so comical in that ?” laseribed to this Jacobin Club! And yet the father of Louis Philippe caused 
‘Good master, don’t be angry ; don't look stern; don’t send me away.” | his eldest son to become amember. ‘To the honour of the young duke it must 
“Teil the truth, and I'll forgive you.” : : be recorded that, whilst for some of the celebrated men who belonged to the 
“Oh, sir, pardon me for laughing ; but I bought that turkey this morning) National Assembly he felt sympathy and respect, perhaps somewhat exaggerat - 
from the colonel’s consommer !” ed, he had no similar feelings for the Jacobins, and bot seldom took part in their 
I confess I could not help smiling too ; but, fearful of telling the truth to my) jwild, fantastic, but lamentable proceedings. At the “ Soctety of the Friends 
guest, I returned to table, and assured him my poor servant was in strong of Revolution,” indeed, where Mirabeau was often heard and listened to with 


convulsions, probably the effect of a coup de soleil. ‘rapture, the young Duke of Chartres was a frequent attendant ; and there his 
talents excited admiration and surprise. He was there, however, rather the 


LOUIS PHILIPPE, KING OF THE FRENCH. philanthropic pleader for suffering humanity, than the supporter of any measures 
PART I.—{Concluded.} of a purely revolutionary tendency. 
From “ Reminiscences of Men and Things” By one who has a good Memory. ‘| The ambitious projects of the father of Louis Philippe have sometimes been 
There are some coincidences in the lives of us all which are well worthy of! denied, because, when the question of a regency came to be dicussed, he wrote 
attention ! but this observation is particularly the case as it regards princes. || the public journals a disclaimer of his intcntion to accept the oifice of regent. 
One of these relating to the Duke of Chartres is the following. Soon after he| | But this is a very poor and most unsatisfactory reason. He had attempted to withe 
took the title of Chartres ou the death of his grandfather, he visited the famous draw himseli and bis family from Paris, aud to place himself under the protec- 
prison of Mount St. Michel, He was forcibly struck with a dull sound of bells! ton of the army at Moutmedy, but he had failed. Latour Maubeurg, Barmave, 
which were pealing in honour of himself and his brothers ; and, as he listened. ‘and Petion, had reconducted him to the capital, and whilst the populace were 
to them, he avowed that they excited most melancholy sentiments. He inter. P#ttly in his favour, the governwent knew full well that he was not to be trust- 
rogated the monks, whe then had the care of the prison, relative to the famous ©d- At such a moment cf tenor, suspicion, and division, to have secouded the 
* wroa cae,” but they told him it was not of iron, but of wood, framed of enor-|/¢ry of “* Let ux hare the Duke of Orleans for Regent’ would bave exposed him 
mous logs, between which were interstices of the width of three or four finger- | 4trest, lo trial, and todeath — It was not that he was averse to power ; it was 
breadths. It was then about fifteen years sincé any prisoners had been wholly ‘not that he had not conspired against the king and the reigning family ; it was 
confined therein, but any who were violeyt were subject to the punishment for Mt that his party had abandoned the hope of seeing him at the head of a sort of 
twenty-four hours. The Duke of Chartres expressed his surprise that so cruel fepublican monarchy ; it was not, above all, that he was not ambitious ; but the 
a measure, in so dampa place, should be permitted. The prior replied, that |Duke of Orleans perceived that the time had not arrived when, in his opinion, 
it was his intention at some time or other, to destroy this monument of cruelty, ithe great effort had to be made, the great blow tobe struck ; and therefore he 
since the Count d’Artois (afterwards Charles X.) had visited Mouut St. Michel! /@ddressed the letter of enunciation to the journals. But, though these journals 
a few months previous, and had positively commanded its demolition.‘ In| |tuserted his letter, they laughed at his protestations, and several held up the 
that case,” said the Duke of Chartres, * there can be no reason why we should! document to scorn, and its author to reproach. r 
not all be present at its destruction, for that will delight us.” ‘The next morn-| Attempts have been made to deny that the father of Louis Philippe was a 
* Meaning the East India Company, who ale supposed by the natives to be an old lady, (COMspirator. Such attempts are absurd and useless. Undoubtedly, im the first 
Bibby ineans mistress. place, he had party, Undoubtedly, in the second place, that party WAS op- 
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ultra views of what is called public liberty, the sovereignty of the people, and! /his mind by the murder of Louis XVI ‘The letter was drawn up ; but, not- 
national rights, and always aided in giving a revolutionary direction to the pub- withstanding the political conduct of his father had been atrocious, his filial duty 
lic mind. ‘The Duke of Orleans was, in fact, in heart a conspirator ; and Marie! towards him induced him to submit the letter for his consideration prior to for- 
Antoinette, by her private and public reproaches addressed to him and to his warding it to the assembly. As the Duke of Orleans was a member of the Con- 
followers, increased the animosity which already existed. ‘the vote which le vention, he could have aided the desire of his son; but he simply wrote to 
gave on occasion of the mock trial of Louis XVI. was the crowning act of his state, ** that the idea was destitute of common sense.” ‘The Duke of Char- 
vengeance. The duke hated the royal family, and the moment at last arrived) |tres obeyed, although his brother, Montpensier, was allowed to serve with the 
when all his past animosities could be concentrated and indulged in. Louis jtroops at Nice, and thus proceeded to Italy. 

XVI. expressed his conviction that the vote of his relation would be sang! Of the inilitary life of the Duke of Chartves it is now essential that I should 
what it was, and he was not mistaken : but that vote was only the precursor of speak at some length, and with great distinctness, and to connect it with the 
his own death, asfit is to this hour the greatest of all blots on his charac- |previous part of this sketch. It is a charge brought against the present King 
ter. _ |of the French that he served all governments asa soldier, and that he thus, in- 

As I am not writing the history either of the French Revolution or of the im-| dircetly, at any rate, supported the cause and projects of the National Assem- 
trigues, policy, and life of the father of the present king, I shal! not refer fur- piy. When but fourteen years of age the young prince was appointed colonel 
ther to political events than as they influence the life and destinies of the then ‘of the Chartres Infantry. ‘This was, of course, a mere compliment, but it was 
young Duke of Chartres. F'rom the time the States-General were assembled |the beginning of his future, though brief, military existence. ‘Though young, 
the best friends of the children of the Duke of Orleans, perceiving the evils |however, he was courageous and ardent, and, being attacked on one occasion 
which could not but follow, advised their removal to Nice, but the frail and dan-' by a mob of armed peasan's, himself and his brothers were in danger of their 
ae popularity of the house of Orleans was opposed to the proceeding ; and |lives. But boldly they confronted their assailants, and the king often now 
they remained in France. ‘Their father sowed to the wind, and, alas! in time |langhs at the remembrance of the altered features of the people when himself 
he reaped the whirlwind with a vengeance! ‘The duke, ever sanguine in his/!and his brothers caused their horses to halt, turned upon those who had been 
expectations, believed that ** the constitution” would soon be setiled, and pro- |their pursuers, and caused it to be made known that it was the young Duke of 
mused that when that should be the case, his children should visit England. Chartres who now required their dispersion. It wasin November 1785 that the 
But epee: favour was too short-lived for his plans, and the duke himself set duke was appointed proprietary colonel of the 14th regiment of Dragoons. Ac- 
out suddenly for Gireat Britain, and at London he remained for nearly a year. /companied by his brothers Montpensier and Beaujolais, he wore the uniform 
To all but his political friends this journey and foreign residence appeared un- jof the National Guards in the district of St. Rochon the 9th of Febraary, 
accountable, but it had the effect of detaining his children in France, as they '1791 ; and, as a lamentable proof that at that period revolutionary principles 
became, in fact, objects of watchfulness and suspicion. M. de Laclos was _his|/had, in spite of all the lessons of Madame de Geulis, taken possession of his 
adviser in this cireumstance, and M. Shée forwarded his views and acquiesced !youthful mind, when he entered his name in the register he struck out all the 
in his plans. : si. ‘titles of rank and nobility which had been inserted, and absurdly wrote, “Citi- 

. During the period that the sister of the Duke of Chartres visited England |zens of Paris” 1am afraid this mode of attracting popularity had something 
his correspondence with her was most affectionate and frequent. She had  tra- to do, in prospective, with his subsequent candidateship for the post of com- 
velled with Madame de Genlis under the protection of the fatnous Petion, about /mandant of the battalion of St. Roch. If such were the case, his object fail- 
to be elected mayor of Paris, and who had hoped by his journey to escape the jed, for he was not elected ‘I'he desire of securing popularity for the moment, 
charge of intrigue. It was whilst sojourning at Bury St. Edinund’s that the jto effect the object for the moment desired, has been through life the policy of 
intelligence was first received by her from the Duke of Chartres that a powerful) Louis Philippe. This is one of the weak points of his character. “ I think 

y in Paris had resolved on subjecting Lovis XVI. to a mock trial, on setting) \¢he Republican government is the most perfect in the world!” said Louis Philip- 
at defiance all the laws of justice and humanity. ‘The Duke of Orleans, who |pe to Lafayette, at the Hotel de Ville of Paris, in July 1830; and by that phrase 
had returned to France and had witnessed without dismay the massacres in the 'ne obtained the silent acquiescence of the Republican party in his eee. 
risons in September 1792, desired that his daughter should leave England for | But what was the consequence! They afterwards reproached hii as a traitor, 
aris. So little did he apprehend the disasters which awaited him, that he}|and for ten years sought to take away his life, because the programme of Re- 
even dreamed of peace, prosperity, and favour. He hoped he should retain his’ |publican institutions was necessarily abandoned as incompatible with a monar- 
fortune ; he hoped his daughter would be excepted from tie operation of the - chy. ‘ You are my brethren,’* exclaimed Louis Philippe to the National Guards 
trospective law against all emigrants ; he hoped that, thongh he had so power-!|« {| am only one of your comrades.” What was the consequence ! His ‘* com- 
fully contributed towards the overthrow of the monarchy, still that he would es- jrades” took the liberty of dictating to him what line of conduct he should take 
cape the general thirst for outrage and vengeance ; and, though he had madly) /in his political goverment ; and his “ comrades’ in other places, when he did 
and criminally declared in favour of the Jacobins, yet he thought, by submis-'/not follow their advice, took up arins against him, and fought day by day against 
sion and acquiescence, to be the one exception of the royal family. He perceiv-|/his throne, himself and his family. - 
ed not that the very Jacobins he supported sought to degrade hin in the eyes off} At length came the order for proprietary coloncis to join the army, and the 
France, that he might the more easily become a sacrifice in their hands—another| Duke of Chartres proceeded to Vendome, and there, accompanied by his tried 
royal victim for the scaffold. and faithful friend M. Peyre, took his post as head of the regiment. In the army 

The mission of the father of Louis Philippe to England was one of policy on/|he sought to forget all politics, and to be nothing more nor less than a soldier. 
the one hand, and of security on the other. By the French court and royal|/He used to say, “« that he was a soldier of Franee, and thatshe required their 
family he was abhorred. His vanity had led him to make declarations, amount-| lives and their services, and not their opinions.” Me preserved discipline, set 
ing almost to threats, “ that he should be regent,” “ that he should be king,”|!an exainple of order, secured for himself the respect and confidence of his men, 
* that those who then hated him (meaning the royal family) would one day||but once more, however resorted to his policy ot gaining temporary popularity 
crouch at his feet ;”' and these imprudent as well as disloyal observations were! /by adhering to the movement of the moment. ‘That movement, at the period 
repeated to Louis XVI. and his queen, both of whom viewed him in the same jof which | am writing, was for the suppression of all emblems of nobility ; 
despicable and unfavourable light. Tis absence in London was also a eome and he declared, at a meeting of the Constitutionalisis of Vendome, “ that he 
of precaution. During the period of his residence inthe British metropolis)|was too much the friend of equality not to have received the decree for the sup- 
the most despotic rule had prevailed in Paris, and, as he was suspected by all) |/pression of such emblems with transport.” The rest of his declaration was m 
parties of entertaining ambitious projects, and hada real, active, conspiring! {ile same spirit ; but nearly forty years afterwards le was reminded of it by those 
party of his own, he was in fact, honouraly banished for upwards of a year,||who cried,‘ Down with the Lilies of Orleans! Down with the Lilies of the 
and returned as a deputy of the National Assembly almost without permission. ||Bourbons !” And masons were employed with their chisels and their hammers 
But who was not at that period the object ef suspicion! Mirabeau, the elo-)|to erase the “ Lilies” from the Palais Royal. By acts of justice, benevolence, 
quent, the patriotic, and the magnificent, was also accused immediately after-)/and charity, the young duke however distinguished himself; at one time in 
wards, with the Duke of Orleans, of having been guilty of “ Treason against |saving the life of a Romish priest from the tury of a sanguinary mob ; at ano- 
the country,” and, although both were for the moment acquitted, yet the latter) ther time, rescuing an individual from a watery grave ; and at all times taking 
remained the object of ner warts and hate. He was in fact, a state-prisoner * care of the health and comfort of those who were placed under him. Thus his 
Paris, and could not pass the barriers of the city. ; political failings were compensated for by his personal virtues 2nd graces. 

The young Duke of Chartres was, during this period, much agitated by con-|| Jn August 1791, the Duke of Chartres proceeded with his regiment to Va- 
tending emotions. He knew that the first men and the first measures of the) lenciennes, and there spent the winter. ‘He was commandant of the place, 
Revolution of 1788 were moderate and wise, but he felt within him all the arg and discharged the duties which devolved on him with zeal and ability. His 
ror of which a young and pure heart is susceptible at the contemplation of the! /brother, Montpensier, as well as himself, were Uius serving inthe Army of the 
crime which had succeeded. — Ilis father sought to make him believe that the | North, when they were joined by their father, and by their other brother, the 
only chance of escaping the scaffold and ruin, sang aud death, was to march|/Count of Beaujolais, the latter of whom was only twelve years of age. It was 
with the Revolution, and not to oppose any measure, however unprincipled and junder the orders of the Dake of Byron, a friend of his father, that the Duke 
deplorable. That the Duke of Orleans was imperceptibly led on to this sad!/of Chartres made his debut on the battie-tield. The Duke of Byron at that 
decision, step by step, and day by day, mast, I think, be admitted, and the du- jiime counnanded a division of the nothern army of Valenciennes and Maubeuge. 
chess did not oppose his views, or seek to restrain the licentionsness of his poli-|/ fhe campaign was opened at the end of April 1792, at Boussn and Quaragnon 
tical career. ; and the Duke of Chartres gained his first laurels at Quirevain, by rallying a divi- 

The Duke of Chartres felt in a pre-eminent degree the practical evils which |sion of the army which, under false apprehensions, fhad fled towards Valen- 
the Revolution was bringing upon himeclf when his sister was compelled to)jciennes. Under Marshal Luacknor, also, he distinguished himself by takin 
proceed to Tournay, there to wait for the Decree of Exceptions. ‘The prince) Courtray, though the subsequent retreat of his commanding officer seovuliged 
accompanied his sister to the froutiers, shed many bitter tears on leaving her,|jhim frou availing himself of all the advantages of the victory. And who can 
and sighed for times more in harmony with his views of “ a happy lite.” avoid noticing the extraordimary coincidences of the chequered life of Louis 

Events marched with such rapidity, and the fate of the Dake of Orleans, his!|/Philippe ? After having served under Lucknor, that marshal was replaced by 
father, became so evident, that the Duke of Chartres joined his sister in Belgiam. Ah 
Louis XVI, the virtuous and the unfortunate, had been murdered, and the Duke}|when he first gazed at the Duke of Chartres, “ this is the first time I have had 
of Orleans had consented to his death. After that inemorable vote had been||the honour of seeing so young a general officer. How have yeu contrived to 
riven, he wrote to the Duke of Chartres, ‘* My heart is oppressed with sorrow,||be inade a general so soon!” ‘To most young men of his age the inquiry would 

ut for the interests of France and of liberty I have thought it my duty to vote|/have been sufficiently embarrassing, but to the Duke of Chartres it was not so ; 
the death of Louis Capet.” The son looked ou the letter with horror, and bath-'/and with great promptitude and ready wit he replied, * By being the son of him 
ed it with his tears. Attached to the cause of liberty, and arderit in its pursuit,!|}who made a colonel of you,” alluding to his father. The Duke of Valmy was 
he saw in the conduct of his father an act of treason to the cause he affected to\|so delighted with the answer, that he seized his hand, and expressed his satis- 
espouse, and an event which must terminate fatally to himself, The Duke of jfaction at such a rencontre. ‘Uhat Duke of Chartres is now Kin of the French, 
Orleans himself apprehended from that very moment his own arrest and assas-||but the son of the Dake of Valmy is now oue of his most enlightened but vig- 
sination, and he said upon one occasion, “ I am perfectly sure I have signed my||orous opponents in the French Chamber of Peers. A ' 
own death-warrant.”” Oh, with what feelings of horror and disgust did the|} When the Legislative Chamber screamed at the very top of its voice that 


Kellermann, subsequently Duke of Valmy. Ah! sir,” said Kellermann, 


# posed to the king, always threw discredit on his truthfulness, always represent-| Duke of Chartres place the letter of their father in the hands of his sister—that % 
é ed Marie Antoinetie as a conspiratress against the country and its liberties, al-' sister whose life was aimed at by the act against the emigrants. " 
ways kept aloof from moderate men who attempted reconciliation, always se- | Disgusted with the march of the Revolution, and satisfied that forhim there 3 
conded the most violent and decisive measures, always spoke of past events as |was neither peace nor happiness in France, the Dake of Chartres formed the re- ; 
preparatory for changes, always sought to unhinge aud unsettle the public mind ‘sclution of writing to take leave for ever of the land of his birth. The resolution, E 
whenever there was a leaning towards peace or repose, always took the most so taken, was his own act, and was the result of the impressions produced upon } 
4 
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. zerland, all concurred to render the arrest and condemnation of “ Egalite” next)’ 
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** the epuntry was in danger,” and, in July 1792, called on all who could carry| to unavoidable. But is the present king to be blamed! Was it his duty to 
arms to rush to the frontiers, France assembled various armics, and, aniongst, wait in France till his turn came to be denounced, arrested, and massacred, be- 
the rest, 33,000 men at Sedan under Dumouriez. The Duke of Chartres was| cause his father still continued the slave of Marat and of Robespierre ? He 
appointed to the command of Strasbourg, but he replied, * 1 am too young to, exerted all his influence with his father to prevail on him to leave France ; but 
be shut up in a citadel ; I entreat to be allowed to remain in active service.” first he would not, do sc. He besought his father to cease to have connexion 
The request was complied with, and the young prince served under Dumouriez. with the regicidal faction. But his father was too deeply pledged to listen to 
It was in the month of September 1792 that the battle of Valmy was fought this salutary counsel. What was to be done? He had fought for his country 
in which the duke so distinguished himself as to have for ever after caused his when her government was apparently national, and when the independence and 
name to be especially remembered as connected with that memorable event. integrity of the nation were threatened. He had gained the applause, as he 
He commanded twelve battalions of infantry ; and such was his bravery, talent, had merited the approbation, of the best generals of France for his military 
and indefatigable zeal, that Kellermann said of lim, * Embarrassed by an at- skill, and for his enthusiasm and zeal. But how could he aid a cause which 
tempt at selection, I shall only particularise amongst those who have shewn dis-) had actually changed, which had forsaken all its original principles, and had de- 
tinguished courage M. Chartres and his aide-de-camp, M. Montpensier, whose generated into one of crime and bloodshed! It was unfortunate that his let- 
extreme youth renders his presence of mind during one of the most tremendous ters to his father were seized, and it was unfortunate that they were thus brought 
cannonades ever heard the more remarkable.” | in evidence against the author of his being. But he would have been unwor- 


The Deke of Chartres not only was no coward, but he had even a taste for “hy of the name of a son Lad he not at least sought to have prevailed on his fa- 
war, or, at least, for active duty ; for, when offered a superior command of new-| ther to forsake the cause of the sanguinary Convention. 
ly levied troops to be stationed at Douay, he declined the promotion, and pre-)) But to reuew the thread of the narrative. The Duke of Chartres soon fol- 
ferred the camp and the trenches to a comparatively easy life ina comfortable; lowed his sister, and rejoined her at Schaffhouse. ‘They proposed to live at 
garrison. ‘Zurich in peace and solitude ; but they were discovered. The Royalists ab- 
Permitted by the government of the day to remain in the line, the Duke of, horred the very name of Orleans ; the emigrants loathed them even more than 
Chartres joined the army of Dumouriez, then advancing to the frontier to com-| ‘ey cid the republicans, and often insulted them in the public streets. Thus 


mence an active campaign. ‘That general divided his army into two wings of "¢W calamities were in store forthem. The Duke of Orleans, their fathe., 
i ‘was arrested and sent to prison. Not one voice could be heard in his favour ; 


twenty-four battalions each, and the right wing was intrusted to the young duke. || . 
It was at this period of his life that the battle of Jemmapes was fought, and ®° one pitied him; notear was shed for himself or his children ; and at Zug 
to which Louis Philippe ever and anon delights to return, and of which he is| ‘he latter sought an asylum and peace. Searcely a month had elapsed when 
justly proud. Many sarcasms, diatribes, quolibets, caricatures, and burlesque, ‘hey were seen by some emigrants, and denounced, and the magistrates, fear- 
songs. have been published, since Louis Philippe ascended the throne in 1830, fe! of offending the then savage government of France, requested that they 
to endeavour to ridicule the battles of Valmy and Jemmapcs, and to detract) ¥Uld withdraw from that small Swiss canton. What was to be done? A 
from his merits aud efforts ; but all who know the history of the Republican! thousand romantic projects suggested themselves. Separation seemed unavoid- 
wars, and, above all, those who can remember the effects they produced at the able. he features of the Duke of C hartres were too marked to be easily con- 
tine on the public mind, will not allow themselves by such artitices to be cheat-Cealed. His sister was received into the Convent of St. Claire at Bremgarten, 
ed out of the ceriainty, that tiey were great, important, and very memorable) aad the duke resolved on making a pedestrian journey through Swilzerland: 
events. Hischain of mounted chasseurs and the Bataillion de Mons saved the, Beautifully was it said by his devoted friend and instructress, “* How often, 
French army froma most signal defeat, and that at a moment when a victory, Se my misfortunes, have | congratulated myself on the education | gave the 
by the Austrians seemed wholly certain. Driven from all their positions, the| Duke of Chartres ; on having made hit learn, from his childhood, all the prin- 
Austrians fled, and left the battle-field at Jemmapes covered with their dead) “ipl modern languages ; on having accustomed hun to serve himself without 
and their artillery. At Anderlacht, at Tirlemont, and at Varroux, new suc-| *istance, to despise every thing that was effeminate ; to sleep on a plank of 
cesses added to his already established fame ; and the Duke of Chartres, cov-||wood merely covered with a straw mattrass ; to face the sun, cold, and rain ; 
ered with laurels, left the winter quarters of the army of Belgium to visit his)‘ habituate himself to fatigue by daily practising violent exercise ; and lastly, 
beloved sister, who had been included as an emigrant in the laws of proscrip-|/°" having taught him many brauches of knowledge, and on having inspired 
ple ||him with a taste for travelling. All that he was indebted for to the chance of 
How sad was that moment! Young, healthy, patriotic, enthusiastic, full of] birth and fortune, he had lost ; and nothing now remained to him but what he 

talent, enterprise, and knowledge, he found himself no longer the Duke of) held from nature and from me. : 
Chartres, but the son of * Egahte ;” his father tracked, hunted down, suspect-|| The young soldier and duke, after having traversed the Swiss cantons, as- 
ed ; all his family scattered and in danger ; his country torn to pieces by a des-| S¥ned the name of Chabaud, and entered the College of Reichneau in the 
potic, sanguinary, and most criminal government ; and Buzot, a popular dema-| Mth ,of October 1793, as professor of mathematics. He was then only 
[twenty years of age! ‘To hard fare, early hours, college rules, striet discipline 


gogue, demanding that his father and his three sons should be exiled from their . ; 
antes Sind. he conformed with cheerfulness and regularity,and clamly suffered the severit 


‘That was the moment that the duke pressed upon his father the duty of avail- of his lot, and the injustice of men who, when they knew him, treated him wit 
ing himself of a decree of proscription, and of retiring to the United States.) /#Tgance, not only without complaint, but without even seeming to be astonish- 
But his advice arrivod too late : the decree had been withdrawn. . “ Egalite”| ed. Under a most inclement sky, and amidst the snows of winter, he rose every 
still deceived himself with the false hope of better days, and retreat from that) "™0Fning at four o'clock, to give lessons in the higher branches of geometry in 

)the college in question ; and, during fifteen months, he did not once fail in ful- 


moment became impossible. pore ! 

Again did the Duke of Chartres return to the army, and acquired new eulo ‘illing his daties with scrupulous punctuality and care ; nor once during his 

’ ‘Cas onde Is able - 

giume and desotved praise for his condect st the sige of Macstricht. At Ner-| jong exile, cease to render his misfortunes honourable by the noblest resigna 
wende, also, under Dumouriez, he shewed the most extraordiary courage, and, 

had a horse killed under him, still remaining onthe field of battle the whole! bien aye i 
night, and, by rallying the troops, prevented the reverse of fortune which Du-| io. and justice from that pr the Duke of piel bin whens was his 
mouriez and his army experienced from becoming still more disastrous to the). palace his his and brothers where the Adelaide 

This was the critical moment for both Dumouriez and the duke. Their hour ‘ ~4 
: i sho had f byl ste: es “ ans."? J 
~~ to peacecd to ney were cupping all assumed name of Corby, and with the title of aide-de-camp. But ashis sister 
et ee — a order arrived ; and as it, was obvious that)),... residing with his aunt the Princess of Conti, as the Duke of Modena, their 
uncle, had provided them with a small sum of money, and as Madame de Gen- 
desea blood of the! had at last given up her charge, and retiredto Hamburgh, he resolved on 
good = d'the brave: In vain were they followed, fired on, pursued. They re \preceeding thither ;—and there was he, the young, talented, amiable, interest- 
jing Duke of Orleans, the son of a regicide, and the son of a trait vhose li 
vit to enter the service of that power, declined to do so, As he cou not)| . i 
consent to carry arms against his country,’ obtained passports, and in a few 
days joined his sister in Switzerland. His father and brothers had been arrest-||* the of hie 
ed and confined in prison. His mother was a prisoner in the castle of Penthievre ths 
the chateau of her illustrious ancestors. He was a stranger in a strange land.) to do it: and, with tothe 
without friends, fortune, prospects, or home, and compelled to sufler irom the) fact 
As Duke of Orleans, if not by name, at least by right, 1 shall follow him in 
ended his life his wanderings in the second part of his eventful and extraordinary career. 
ee Pa ae E Us _, | Chere we shall find him with a steadfast frend, Count Montjoie, and an honest, 
Madame de Geulis and Dumouriez have been accused of having been really) faithful servant, good Buadoin, who shared with his master all the sufferings and 
the cause of the condemnation and death of the father of Louis Philippe | sorrows of a persecuted exile. 1 shall conduct him from Europe to America, 
The accusation against them —ay be thus condensed. birst, as Madame de) to England, to France ; instal! him at the palace of his ancestors, see him _re- 
Genlis inspired the Duke of Chartres with a horror of the Convention, and as vellivg in the enjoyment of rank, fortune, society, and every luxury which 
all her notions were opposed to the spirit of the age in which she lived, the! |taste, wealth, and ease, can bestow, until the Revolution of 1830 once more 
young duke, by expressing himsclf strongly in society, and by writing to his} rang the tocsin in his ears, and which proved to be the death-knell to a monar- 
father letters which were subsequently seized, rendered him obnoxious to the! chy of ages, to the dynasty of the Capets, as well as to his own domestic joys 
populace as well as to the Convention, and afforded a pretext to Ge demago-| and family bliss ; tor the Revolution of July 1830 has been any thing but a 
gues for the execution of their murderous projects. Second, As Dumouriez,| ‘blessing to the then Duke of Orleans. 
came to the resolution of no longer defending France against hostile invasion,|| ———= 


‘induced Valence to join him in his defection, he influenced also the mind of the MARSTON ; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN 
e 


young Duke of Chartres, leading him also to abandon his post as general, and | | 

thus exasperated all parties against his father. ‘That these are facts, cannot be, Part IV.—Continued : 7, oan 
denied. But why should Dumouriez, and why should Madame de Genlis, have,, On the next evening,! had exchanged fresh breezes and bright skies for the sul- 
acted contrary to their convictions and their principles ! The latter was a Mon-; len aunosphere and perpetual smoke of the great city ; stars for lamps, and the 
archist, the former a Constitutionalist. Then why should they both act as) sentle murmurs of the tide, for the turbid rush and heavy roar of the million of 
Conventionalists !—I]t was impossible. Dumouriez felt that he was no longer, London, During the day, I had been abandoned sufficiently to my own medi- 
fighting for the nation but for a faction, and for a faction opposed to the real jtations. For though we did not leave Brighton till noon, Mariamne remained 
welfare of his country. Why, then, should he be reproached for having refused) steadily, and I feared angrily, invisible. Mordecai, during the journey, consult- 
to serve it! So with regard to Madame de Genlis. She had no one feeling in| ed nothing but his tablets, and was verges | plunged in some huge financial 
common with regicides ; and her pupils she taught to love liberty, but to love |speculation ; and when he dropped me at a hotel in St. James's, and burried 
justice more. {towards his den in the depths of the city, like a bat to its cave, I felt as solitary 

The defection of Dumouriez, the avowed abhorence fof the Convention by) as if I had dropped from the moon. an 
the young Duke of Chartres, the flight of General Valence, the determination), But an English hotel is a cure for most of the sorrows of English life. The 
of Madame de Genlis and Mademviselle d’Orleans to seek an asylum in Swit- jwell-served table—the excellent sherry—a blazing fire, not at all unrequired 
in the first sharp evenings of our autumn—and the newspaper “ just come in,” 
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are capital “medicines for the mind diseased” And like old Marechal Lou-!|| At length the sound of the trumpets was heard, the door of the royal box 
vois, who recommended roast pigeons as a cure for grief—observing that,|/was thrown open, and ‘“ God save the King” began. Nole as this noblest of 
“‘whenever he heard of the loss of any of his friends, he ordered a pair, and) national songs is, it had, at that period, a higher meaning. It is impossible to 
found himself always much comforted after eating them’—I was beginning to} describe the spirit and ardour in which it was received ; nay, the almost sacred 
sink into that easy oblivion of the rales of life, which, without actual sleep, ha«| enthusiasm in which it was joined by all, and in which every sentiment was 
all the placid enjoyment of slumber ; when a voice pronounced my name, and 1, followed with boundless acclamation. It was more than an honourable and 
was startled and half suffocated by the embrace of a figure who rushed from an | pleased welcome of a popular king. It was a national pledge to the throne—a 
opposite box. and in a torrent of French poured out a torrent of raptures on my!’ proud declaration of public of principle—a triumphant defiance of the enemy 
arriving in London. land the Earth to strike the stability of a British throne, or subdue the hearts of 
When I contrived at last to disengage myself, I saw Lafontaine ; but) /a British people. 
so hollow-cheeked and pale-visaged, that IT could scarcely recognize my!) The king advanced to the front of the box, and bowed in return to the gene- 
showy friend in the skeleton knight who stood gesticulating his ultra-happiness! ral plaudits. It was the first time that I had seen George the Third, and I was 
before me. struck at once with the stateliness of his figure and the kindness of his coun- 
At length he drew, with a trembling touch and a glistening eye, from his bosom] tenance. Combined, they perfectly realized all that I had conceived of a mon- 
a letter, which he placed in my hand with a squeeze of cternal friendship. |jarch, to whose steadiness of determination, and sincerity of good-will, the em- 
“Read,” said he, * read, and then wonder, if you can, at my misery and my) pire had been already indebted in periods of faction and foreign hostility ; 
gratitude.”’ The letter was from Mariamne, and certainly a very pretty one—! and to whom it was to be indebted still more in coming periods of still 
gay and tender at once ; gracefully alluding to some little fretfulness on her part, !wilder faction, and of hostility which brought the world in arms against his 
or his, I could searcely tell which ; but assuring him that all this was at an end | crown. 
—that she foreswore the world henceforth, and was quite his own. All this'| As I glanced around for a moment, to see the effect on the house, which was 
was expressed with an elegance which I was not quite prepared to find in the| then thundering with applause, I observed a slight confusion, like a personal 
fair one, and with a tone of sincerity for which | was still leas prepared ; yet with! quarrel, in the pit ; and in the next instant saw a hand raised above the crowd, 
7 ‘and a pistol fired full in the direction of the royal box. ‘The King started back 


the coquette in every line. 
I should have been = to see him at any time, but now I received him as)/a pace or two ; and the general apprehension that he had been struck, — 
a resource from solitude, or rather from those restless thoughts which made) |a loud ery of horror. He evidently understood the public feeling, and instant- 


solitude so painfulto me. Another bottle, perhaps, made me more sensitive,|/ly came forward, and by a bow, with his hand on his heart, at once assured 
and him more willing to communicate; and before it was finished, he had | them of his gratitude and his safety. This was acknowledged by a shout of 
opened his whole heart and emptied his little-case ; and I had consulted him} universal congratulation ; and many a bright eye, and many a manly one, too, 
on the improbabilities of my ever being able to succeed in the object which|/streamed with tears. In the midst of all, the Queen and the royai family rushed 
had so strangely, yet so totally, occupied all my feelings. | into the box, flung themsclves round the King, and all was embracing, fainting, 
It was clear, from her correspondence, that his pretty Jewess liad played! — terror. Cries for the seizure of the assassin now resounded on every side. 
hun much as the angler plays the trout which he has secured on his hook. She’ ‘He was grasped by a hundred hands, and torn om of the house. Then the 
evidently enjoyed the display of her skill in tormenting ;every second letter, Universal voice demanded “ God save the King” once more : the performers 
was almost a declaration of breaking off the correspondence altogether ; or, Came forward ; and the national chant, now almost elevated 10 a hymn, was sung 
what was even worse, mingled with those menaces, there were from time to! by the audience with a solemnity scarcely less than an act of devotion. All 
time allusions to my opinions, and quotations of my chance remarks, which, | ‘the powers of the stage never furnished a more touching, perhaps a more 
rather to my surprise, showed me that the proverb, “ Les absens ont luujours | ‘sublime scene, than the simple reality of the whole occurrence before my 
tort,’’ was true in more senses than one, re that the Frenchman occasionally! €yes. - 
lost his ground by being fifty miles off. Once or twice it seemed to me that the) But at length the tumult sank ; the order of the theatre was resumed ; and the 
little “ betrothed” was evidently thinking of the error of precipitate vows, and Curtain rose, displaying a remarkably fine view of Roman architecture, a vista of 


_ portance with any other great assemblage, would in general be idle. But at 


was beginning to change her mind. But her last letter was a complete extin- | temples and palaces, the opening scene of Coriolanus. 


guisher of all my vanity, if it had ever been awakened. It was a curious) The fame of the adinirable actor who played the leading character was then 


mingling of poignancy and penitence ; an acknowledgment of the pain which she 
felt in ever having given pain, and almost an entreaty that he would hasten his 
affairs in London, and return to Brighton to “‘ guard her against herself, once and 
for ever.” 

All this was quite as it should be ; but the envelope contained an enormous 
postscript, of which I happened to be the theme. It was evidently written in 
another mood of mind ; and except that passion is blind, and even refuses to 
see, when it might, I should probably have had another rencontre with the best 
swordsman in the Chevaux Legers. Atter speaking of me and my prospects in 
life, with an interest which reached at least to the full amonut of friendship, the 
subject of my reveries came on the tapis. ‘My father and Mr. Marston are on 


the point of going to town,” said the postscript : “ the latter to dream of Made-) 


moiselle De ‘Tourville, without the smallest hope of ever obtaining her hand. 


But I scarcely know what to think of him and his feelings—if feelings they can) 


-be called—-which change like the fashions of the day, and at the mercy of all 

the triflers of the day ; or like the butterfly fluttering round the garden, as if 
merely to show that it can flutter. This habit must make him for ever incapa- 
ble of the generous devotedness of heart and truth of affection which I so much 
value in my ‘ friend.’” But here Lafontaine interfered, obviously through fear 
of my plunging into some discovery of my own demerits, which had not struck 
him on his first perusal ; and I surrendered the letter, postscript and all, having 
first ascertained by a glance, that the former was dated at the very hour of the 
discovery of my unlucky stanzas to Clotilde, and the latter probably after the 
** fair penitent” had time toreflect on the matter, and let compassion make its 
way. Woman is a brilliant problem—but a problem after all. 

A sudden trampling of cavalry and loud rush of carriages prevented my at- 
tempting the solution—at least for that sitting. All the guests crowded to the 
door. * His Majesty was going to Drury-Lane!” It was a performance “ by 
command.” The never-failing pulse in the foreign heart was touched. Lafon- 
taine crushed his correspondence into his bosom, sprang on his feet, wiped his! 
eyes of all their sorrows and proposed that we should see the display. I was! 
rejoiced to escape a topic too delicate for my handling. A carriage was called, 
and by a double fee we contrived, through many a hazard, in the narrowest and 
most dangerous defiles of any Christian city, to reach the stately entrance, just 
as the troopers were brushing away the mob from the steps, and the trumpets) 
were outringing the cries of the orangewomen. 

By another bribe we contrived to make our way into a box, whose doors were 
more unrelenting than brass or marble to the crowd in the lobby, less acquainted 
with the mode of getting through the English world; and I had my first view 

«national loyalty, in the handsomest theatre which I have everseen. How 

»ften it has been burnt down and built since, is beyond my calculation. It was 
perfection. 

e had galloped to some purpose ; fur we had distanced the monarch and 

his eight carriages. The royal party had not yet entered the house ; and I 

enjoyed, for a few minutes, one of the most striking displays that the opulence 

and animation of a great country can possibly produce—the coup d’ei of a 


well-dressed audience in a fine and spacious theatre. Multitudes spread over! 


hill and dale may be picturesque ; the aspect of great public meetings may be 
startling, stern, or powerfully impressive ; the British House of Lords, on the 
opening of the session, exhibits a majestic spectacle ; but for a concentration of 
ail the effects of art, beauty, and magnificence, I have yet seen nothing like one 
of the English theatres in their better days. ‘T’o compare it in point of im- 


this time, even the assemblage before me, collected as it was for indulgence, 
had a character of remarkable interest. ‘The times were anxious. ‘The nation 
was avowedly on the eve of a struggle of which no human foresight could dis- 
cover the termination. ‘The presence of the king was the presence of the mon- 


archy ; the presence of the assemb!age was the presence of the nation. The!’ 


house was only a levee on a larger scale, and the crowd, composed as it was of 
the most distinguished individuals of the country—the ministers, the peerage, 
the heads of the legislature—and the whole completed by an immense mass of 
the middle order, gave a strong and admirable representation of the power and 
feelings of the empire. ; 


lat itsheight; and John Kemble shared with his splendid sister the honour of 
‘being the twin leaders of the theatrical galaxy. {| am not about to dwell on 
Shakspeare’s conception of the magnificent republican, nor on the scarcely less 
magnificent representative which it found in the actor of the night. But I 
#peak to a generation which have never seen either Siddons or Kemble, and will 
probably never see their equals. I may be suffered. too, to indulge my own 
‘admiration of forms and faculties which once gave me a higher sense of the 


| beauty and the powers of which our being is capable. Is this adream? or, if 


‘sO, is it not a dream that tends to ennoble tke spirit of man! The dimness and 
ldulness of the passing world require relief, and i look for it in the world of re- 
‘collections. 

_ Kemble was, at that time, in the prime of his powers ; his features strongly 
'resembling those of Siddons ; and his form the perfection of manly grace and 
‘heroic beauty. His voice was his failing part ; for it was hollow and interrupt- 
ed ; yet its tone was naturally sweet, and it could, at times, swell to the highest 
\storm of passion. In later days he seemed to take a strange pride ic feeble- 
‘ness, and, in his voice and his person, affected old age. But when I saw him 
first, he was all force, one of the handsomest of human beings, and, beyoud all 
jcomparison, the most accomplished classic actor that ever realized the form and 
'feclings of the classic age. His manners in private life completed his public 
icharm ; and, in seeing Kemble on the stage, we saw the grace and refinement 
acquired by the companionship of princes and nobles, the accomplished, the high- 
jborn, and tie high-bred of the land. ; 
From the isingled tenderness and loftiness of ’Cemble’s playing, a new idea 
Coriolanus struck me had hitherto imegin od him sumply a bold patrician, 
aristocritically contemptuous of the mu'titude, indignant at public ingratitude, 
and taking a ruthless revenge. But the performance of the great acior on this 
‘night opened another and a finer view to me. ‘Lill now, I had seen the hero, a 
‘Roman, merely a gallant chieftain of the most unroimantic of all commonwealths, 
ithe land of inflexibility, remorseless daring, and fierce devotement to public 
iduty. But, by throwing the softer feelings of the character intu light, Kemble 
jmade him less a Roman than a Greek—a loftier and purer Alcibiades, or a re- 
publican Alexander, or, most and truest of all, a Roman Achilles—the same 


‘dazzling valour, the same sudden affections, the same deep conviction of wrong, 
jand the same generous, but unyielding, sense of superiority. Say what we will 
of the subordination of the actor to the author, the great actor shares his laurels. 
He, too, is a creator. 

But while I followed, with eye and mind, the movements of the stage, La- 
fontaine was otherwise employed. His opera-glass was roving the boxes ; and 
he continually poured into my most ungrateful ear remarks on the diplomatic 
‘body, and recognitions of the mervetileux glittering round the circle. At last, 
growing peculant at being thus disturbed, I tumed to beg of him to be silent, 
when he simply said—* La Voila!’ and pointed to a group which had just taken 
their seats in one of the private boxes. From that moment I saw no more of 
the tragedy. ‘The party consisted of Clotilde, Madame la Marechal, and a s'ern 
but stately-looking man, in a rich uniform, who paid them the most marked at- 
tention. 
| “ There is the Marquis,’ said my companion ; ‘he has never smiled, proba- 
ibly, since he was born, or, I suppose,'he would smile to-night ; for the secretary 
ito the embassy told me, not half an hour ago, that his marriage-contract had just 
come over, with the king’s signature.”’ 

My heart sank within me at the sound. Still my gay informant went on, with- 
out much concerning himself about feelings which | felt alternately flushing 
and chilling me. ‘ The match will be a capital one, if matters hold out for us. 
For Montrecour is one of the largest proprietors in France ; but, as he is rather 
of the new noblesse, the blood of the De Tourvilles will be of considerable 
service to his pedigree. His new uniform shows me that he has got the colonel- 
icy of my regiment ; and, of course, I must attend his levee to-morrow. Will 
come !”” 

My look was a sufficient answer. “ Ah!” said he, “you willnot. Ah! 
there is exactly the national difference. Marriage opens the world to a French 
‘belle, as much as it shuts the world to an English one. Mademoiselle is cer« 
‘tainly very handsome,” said he, pausing, bos fixing his opera-glass on her, 
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you intend to leave your card on the marriage 1” ye 

« No,”’ was my answer. I suppose that there was something in the sound 
which struck him. He started with palpable wonder. 

“What ! are you not an old acquaintance ! Have you not known her this month! 
Have you not walked, and talked, and waltzed with ler?” 

** Never spoke a word to her in my life”’ 

* Well, then, you shall not be left in such a forlorn condition long. | must 
yay my respects to my colonel. I dare say you may do the same to the fiancee. 
Mademoiselle will be charmed to have some interruption to his dreary atten- 
tions.”’ 

I again refused, but the gay Frenehimay was not to be repulsed. He made a 
prodigious bow to the box, which was acknowledged by both the ladies. “ There,” 
said he, *‘the affair is settled. You cannot possibly hesitate now ; the bow is 
a summons to their box. I can tell yon also that you are highly honoured ; for, 
if it had been in Paris, you could not have got a sight of the bride except 
under the surveillance of a pair of chaperons as grey and watehfu! as cats, 
or a couple of provincial uncles as stiff as their own forefathers armed cap-a- 
pie.” 
I could resist no longer; but with sensations perhaps not unlike those of one 
ascending the scaffold, | mounted the stairs. As the door opened, and Laton- 
taine, tripping forward, anuounced my name, Clotilde’s cheek suffused with a 
burning blush, which in the next instant passed away, and left her pale as mar- 

le. The few words of introduction over, she sank into total silence ; and 
though she made an effort, from time to time, to sinile at Lafontaine’s frivolities, 
it was but a feeble one, and she sat, with pallid lips and a hectic spot on her 


statue-like cheek, gazing on the carpet, 1 attempted to take some share in the | 


conversation ; butall zay powers of speech were gone, my tongue refused to 
utter, and I remaiced the most conpiete and unfortunate contrast to my lively 
friend, who was now engaged in detailing the attempt on the royal life to Ma- 
dame la Marechal, whose later arrival hat prevented their witnessing it in per- 
son. My nearer view of the Marquis did not improve the sketch which Laton- 
taine had given of his commanding-oilicer. He was a tall, stiff, but soldierly-' 
looking person ; with an expression, which, as we are disposed to approve or, 
the reverse, migit be called strong sense oy sullen temper. But he had some 
reputation in the service asa bold, if not an able officer. He had saved the 
French troops in America by his daring, from the effects of some blunders com- 
mitted by the giddiness of their commander-in-chief ; and as his loyalty was 
not merely known but violent, and h's hatred of the new faction in France not 


merely determined but furious, he was regarded as one of the pillars of the | 


royal cause. The Marquis was evidently in ill-humour, whether with our intro- 
duction or with his bride; yet it was too early for a matrimonial quarrel, and, 
too late for a lover’s one. Clotilde was evidently unhappy, and after a few 
common: places we took our leave ; the Marquis himself condescending to start 
from lis seat, and shut the door upon our parting bow. ‘The stage had now 
lost all interest for me, and I prevailed on Lafontaine, much against his wiil, to 
leave the house. The lobby was crowded, the rush was tremendous, and after 
struggling our way, with some hazard of our limbs, we reached the door cnly 
just in time to see Montrecour escorting the ladies to their carriage. 


All was over for the night ; and my companion, who now began to think that 
he had tormented me too far,was drawing me slowly, and almost unconsciously, 
through the multitude, when a flourish of trumpets and drums announced that, 
their Majesties were leaving the theatre. ‘The life guards rode up ; and the, 
rushing of the crowd, the crash of the carmiages, the prancing and restiveness, 
of the startled horses, and the quarrelling of the coaciimen and the Bow Street, 
officers, produced a scene of uproar. My first thought was the hazard) 
of Clotilde, and I hastened to the spot where I had seen her last, but she was 

one. 
oe All's safe, you see,” said Iafontaine, trying to compose his ruffled costume ;. 
“ your John Bulls are dangerous, in their loyalty, to coats and carriages.” 1, 
agreed with him, and we sprang into oue of the wretched vehicles that held its) 
ground, with English tenacity, in the midst of a war of coronets. But cur ad- 
ventures were not to close so simply. Our driver bad not remained im the rain) 
for hours, without applying to the national remedy against all inclemencies of, 
weather. He had no sooner mounted the box than | found that we were run-, 
ning a race with every carriage which we approached, sometimes tiltng against) 
them, and sometimes narrowly escaping from being overturned. At last we met, 
with an antagonist worthy of our prowess. All my efforts to stop our chario | 
teer had been useless, for he was evidently beyond any kind of appea! but that) 
of flinging him from his seat; and Lafontaine, with the genuine fondness of a! 
Gaul tor excitement of all kinds, seemed wenderfuily amused as we swept along. 
But our new rivaljwas evidently in the same condition with our own Jeha, and af- 
ter a smart norsewhipping of each other, they rushed forward at full speed. A, 
sudden scream from within the other carriage showed the terror of its inmates, 
as it dashed along ; an old woman in full dress, however, was al! that I could, 
discover ; for we were fairly distanced in the race, though it was still kept up, 
with all the perseverance of a fool thoroughly intoxicated. In a few mimutes 
more we heard a terrible collision in front, and saw by the blaze of haifa hun-, 
dred flambeaux brandishing in all directions, our rival a complete wreck, 
plunged into the midst of a crowd of equipages, waiting for their lordly owners} 
in front of Devonshire house. It had been one of the weekly balls given by the: 
Duchess, and the fallen vehicle had damaged panels covered with heraldry as, 
old as the Plantagenets. 

Arriving with almost equal rapidity, but with better fortune, I had but just 
time to spring into the street, at the instant when the old lady, writhing hersel*) 
out of the window, which was uppermost, was about to trust her portly person! 
tochance. I caught her as she clung to the carriage with her many-braceleted. 
arms, and was almost strangled by the vigour of her involuntary embrace as she 
rolled down upon me. 

Thére was nothing in the world less romantic than iy position in the midst! 
of a circle of sneering footmen ; and as if to put romance for ever out of the! 

uestion, I was relieved from my plumed and mantled encumbrance only by. 
the assisiance of ‘Townshend, then the prince of Bow Street officers; who,! 
knowing every thing and every body, informed me that the lady was a person of 
prodigious rank, and that he should * feel it hie duty,’ before he parted with me} 
to ascertain whether her ladyship’s purse had not suffered defaleation by my 
volunteering. 

I was indignant, as might be ro ; and my indignation was not at all) 
decreased by the coming up of a half a dozen Bow Street officers, every one of 


her lost child, her Clotilde!" The name thrilled on my ear. I flew off to re- 
‘new the search, followed the crowd—was unsuccessful, and returned, only to 
lsee my protégé in strong hysterics. My situation now became embarrassing ; 
jwhen a way was made throu) the crowd by a highly-powdered personage, the 
chamberlain of the mansion, who announced himself as sent by “ her Grace,” to 
say that the Countess de ‘Tourville was safe, having been taken into the house ; 
land, farther conveying “ her Grace's compliments to Madame la Maréchal de 
‘Tourville, to entreat that she would do her the honour to join her daughter.” 
‘This message, delivered with all the pomp ofa “* gentleman of the bedechamber,” 
produced its immediate effect upon the eircle of cocked liats and worsted epaulet- 
ites. They grew grave at once ; and guided by Townshend, who moved on hat 
im hand, and bowing with the obsequiousness of one escorting a prince of the 
blood, we reached the door of the mansion 

| But here a new difficulty srose. ‘The duchess was known to La Maréchal, 
fo towhom in misfortune was not that most generous and kind-hearted duchess 
‘known! But J was still a stranger. However, with my old Frenchwoman, 
ceremony was not then the prevailing point. 7 had been her “ perserver,” as 


\ishe was pleased to term me. had been “ introduced,” which was quite suffi- 


‘cient for knowledge ; above all other ments “I spoke Frene) like a Parisian ;” 
in short it was wholly inpossible for her to aseend the staircase, with her num- 
‘berless dislocations, by the help of any other arm on earth. ‘The slightest 
‘hope of seeing Clotilde would have made me confront all the etiquette of Spain ; 
‘and I bore the contrast of my undress costume with the feathered and silken 
multitude which filled the stairs, in the spirit of a plulosopher, until, by “ many 
a step and slow,” we reached the private wing of the mansion. 

‘There, in an apartment fitted up with all the luxury of a bondoir, yet looking 
melancholy from the dim lights and the silent attendants, lay Cloulde on a sofa. 
‘But how changed from the being whom I had just seen at the theatre! She 
juad been in imminent danger, and was literally dragged from under the horses’ 
feet. A slight wound in her temple was still bleeding, and her livid lips and 
\half-closed eye gave ine the image of death As tor Madame, she was in dis- 
ltraction ; the volubility of her sorrows made the well-trained domestic shrink, 
jas from a display at which they ought not to Le present; and at length the only 
jrecipients of her woes were myself and the physician, who, with ominous Visage, 
land drops in hand, was administering his aid to the passive patient. As Ma- 
dame’s despa rendered her wholly useless, the doctor called on me to assist 
‘him in raising her from the floor, on which se had flung herself like a heroine 
jin a tragedy. 

While [was engaged in this most reluctant performance, the accents ofa 
jsweet voice, and the rustling of silk, :made me raise my eyes, and a vision float- 
jed across the apartment; it was the duchess herself, glittermg in gold and 
jewels, turbaned and embroidered, as a queen of Sheba; she was brilliant 
‘enough for either. She had just left the fancy ball behind and was come “to 
jmake her personal enquiries for the health of her young friend.” 

My office was rather startling, even to the habitual presence of mind of the 
leader of fashion. I might have figured in her eyes, as the husband, or the lov- 
ler, or the doctor's apprentice ; she almost uttered a scream. But the sound, 
islight as it was, recalled the Marechal to her senses. ‘The explanation was 
‘given with promptitude, and received with politeness. My family, in all its 
‘branches,came into her Grace's quick recollection ; and I was thus indebted to my 
adventure, not only for an introduction to one of the most elegant women of 
ithe time-—to the goddess of fashion in her temple, the Ciree of high life, at the 
| witching hour, ’ but of being most “ graciously ” received ; and even hearing 
\a panegynie on my chivalry, from the Maréchal, smilingly echoed by lips which 
'seemed made only for smiles. 

; A summons from the ball-room soon withdrew Ue captivating mistress of the 
mansion, who retired with the step and glance of the very queen of courtesy ; 
— I was about to take my leave, wheaa ceremonial of still higher interest 
awaited me. Clotilde, fecbly rising from her sofa, and sastaining herself on 
the neck of her kneeling mother, murmured her thanks to me “ for the preser- 
vation of her dear parent.’’ The sound of her voice, feeble as it was fell on 
my earhke music. 1 advanced towards her. The Marechal stood with her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and venting her sensibilities in sobs. The fairer ob- 
ject before me shed no tears, but, with her eyes half closed, and looking the 
jmarble model of paleness and beauty, she held out her band. She was, per- 
haps, unconscious of offering more than a simple testimony of her gratitude for 
the seivices which her mother had described with such needless eloquence, 
But in that delicious, yet unaccountable feeling—that superstition of the heart, 
which makes everything eventful—even that simple pressure of her hand erea- 
ted a long and living future in my mind. 

Yet let me do myseli justice ; whether wise or weak in the presence of the 
only being that mastered iny mind, [ was determined not “ to pomt a moral and 
adorn a tale.” J had other duties and other purposes before me than to degen- 
erate into a slave of sighs. I was to be no Romeo, bathing my soul in luxurics 
of Italian palace-chambers, moonlight speeches, and the song of nightingales. 
I felt that | was 4n Englishman, and had the rugged steep of fortune to climb, 
and climb alone. ‘The time, too, in which I was to begin my struggle for dis- 
tinction aroused me to shake off the spirit of dreams which threatened to steal 
over my nature. The spot in which I lived was the metropolis of mankind. I 
was in the centre of the machinery which moved the living world. The 
wheels of the globe were rushing, rolling, and resounding in my ears. Every 
interest, necessity, stimulant, and passion of mankind, came in an incessant eur- 
rent to London, as to the universal heart, and flowed back, refreshed and invig- 
orated, to the extremities of civilization. I saw the hourly operations gf that 
mighty furnace in which the fortunes of all nations were mingled, and poured 
forth remoulded. And London itself was never more alive Every journal 
which I took up was filled «ith the signs of this extraordinary energy; the pro- 


‘lyects and meetings, the harangues and political experiments, of bold men, some 


rising from the imire into notoriety, if not into fame ; some plunging from the 
highest rank of public life into the mire, in the hope of rising, if with a darken- 
ed, yet a freshened wing. The debates in esena never more vivid than 
at this crisis, with the two great parties in full force, and throwing out flash: # in 
every movement, like the collision of two vast thunder clouds, were a perpetual 
summons to action in every breast which felt itself above the dust it trod. But 
the French journals were the true excitements to pelitical ardour. They were 
more than lamps, guiding mankind along the dusky paths of public regeneration 
—they were torches, dazzling the multitude who attempted to profit by their 
light ; and, while they threw a glare round the head of the march, blinding all 


‘“‘ The contour of her countenance is positively fine ; it reminds me of a picture ‘whom either “ believed,” or “ suspected,” or “ knew,”’ me to be “ an old offen- 

of Clairon in Medea, in the King’s private apartments—her smile charming, her der." But I was relieved from the langhter of the liveried mob round me, and 
i eyes brilliant, and her diamonds perfect.”’ probably frowm figuring in the police histories of the morning, by the extreme ter- 
b I listened, without daring to lift my eyes ; he rambled on—* Fortunate fellow, rors of the lady for the fate of her daughter. The carnage had by this time 
q the Marquis—fortunate in every thing but that intolerable physiognomy of his— been raised up, but its other inmate was not to be found. She now produced 
: Grand Ecuyer, Gold Key, Cross of Saint Louis, and on the point of being the the purse, which had been so impudently the cause of impeaching my honour ; 
¥ husband of the finest woman between Calais and Constantinople. Of course, |‘ and offered its contents to all who should bring any tidings of her daughter, 
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who followed. ‘To one born, like myself, in the most aristocratic system of 


society on earth, yet excluded from its advantages by the mere chance of birth, 
it was new, and undoubtedly not displeasing, to see the pride of nobility tamed 
by the new rush of talent and ambition which had started up from obscurity in 
France : village attorneys and physicians, clerks in offices, journalists, nen from 
the plough and the pen, supplying the places of the noblesse of Clovis aud Ca- 
pet, possessing themselves of the highest’ power while their predecessors were 
flying through Europe ; conducting negotiations, commanding armies, ruling 
assemblies, holding the helm of government in the storm which had scattered 
the great names of France upon the waters. I anticipated all the triumph of 
the ** younger sons.”’ 

Even the brief interval of my Brighton visit had curiously changed the as- 
pect of the metropolis. ‘The emigration was in full force, and every spot was 
crowded with foreign visages. Sallow checks and starting eyes, scowling brows 
and fierce mustaches, were the order of the day; the monks and the military 
had run off together. ‘lhe English language was a!most overwhelmed by the 


perpetual jargon of all the loud-tongued provincialities of France. But the most} 


singular portion was the ecclesiastical. ‘The streets and parks were filled with) 
the unlucky sheep of the Gallican church, scattered before the teeth and how!) 


of the repablican wolf; and England saw, for the first time, the secrets of the), 
monastery poured out before the light of day. The appearance of some among | 


this sable multitude, though venerable and dignified, could uot prevent the infi- 
nite grotesque of the others from having its effect on the spectator. ‘lhe 
monks and priesthood of France amounted to little less than a hundred and fifty 
thousand. All were thrown up from the darkness of centuries before a wonder- 
ing world. I had Milton's vision of Limbo before my eyes. 

Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars, 

A violent cross wind from either coast 

Blew them transverse. ‘Then might ye sec 

Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers, tost, 

And flutter d into rags ; their reliques, beads, 

Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 

The sport of winds.” 

The mire was fully stirred up in which the hierarchy iad enjoyed its sleep and 
sunshine fora thousand years. ‘The weeds and worms had been fairly scrap- 
ed off, which for a thousaud years had grown upon the keel of the national ves- 
sel, and of which the true wonder was, that the vessel had been able to make 
sail with them clinging to her so long. In fact, I was thus present at one of the 
most remarkable phenomena of the whole Revolution. ‘The flight of a noblesse. 
was nothing to this change. The glittering peerage of France, created by al 
court, as naturally followed its fate as a lapdog follows the fortunes of its mis-! 
tress ; but here was a digging up of the moles, and extermination of the bats, al 
a general extrusion of the subversive principle, to arace of existence which, 


| 


whether above or below ground, seemed almost to form a part of the soil.—!! 


Monkery was broken up, like a ship dashed against the shores of the bay of 

Biseay. The ship was noi ouly wrecked, but ali its fragments continued to be 

tossed upon the ceaseless surge. “The Gallican chureh was flung loose over 

Europe, at a time when all Europe itself was m commotion. | own, to the dis- 

credit of my political foresight, that I thought its forms and follies extin- 
uished for ever. The snake was more tenacious of life than I had dreamed. 
ut if I erred, I did not err alone. 

Mordecai, whom I tound immersed deeper and deeper in continental polities, 
and who scarcely denied his being the accredited agents of the emigrant princes, 
gave his opinion of this strange portion of Freach society with much more promp- 
utude than he probably would of the probable fall or rise of stocks. 

“Of all the gamblers at the great gambling-table of France,” said he * the 
clergy have played their game the worst. By leaving their defence to the throne 
they have only dragged down the throne. By relying on the good sense of the 
National Assembly, they have left themselves without a syllable to say. Like 
men pleading by counsel, they have been at the mercy of their counsel, and been 
ruined at once by their weakness and their treachery.” 

On my observing to him that the church of Frauce was necessarily feebler 
than either the throne or the nobles, and that, therefore, its natural course was 
to depend on both— 

** Rely upon it,” said the keen Jew, ‘that any one great institution of the 
state which suffers itself, in the day of danger, to depend on any other for ex- 
istence, will be ruined. When all are pressed, each will be glad to get rid of 
the pressure, by sacrificing the most dependent. ‘The church should have stood 
on its own defence. ‘The Gallican hierarchy was, beyond all question, the 
most powerful in Europe. Rome and lrer cardinals were tinsel and toys to the 
solid strength of the great provincial clergy of France. ‘They had numbers, 
wealth, and station. ‘I'hose things would give influence among a population of 
Hottentots. Let other hierarchies take example. ‘They threw them all away, 


He then let me into his own secret, with an occasional episode of the secrets 
of others—the substance of the whole being, that a counter revolution was pre- 
‘paring in France; that, after couducting the correspondence in London for 
lsome time, he had been ordered to carry a despatch, of the highest importance, 
‘to the secret agency in Paris; and the question was now between love and hon- 
‘our—Mariamne having by some unlucky bint dropped by her father, received in 
‘timation of the design, and putting her veto on his bearing any part in it in the 
most peremptory manner. What was to be done? ‘The unfortunate youth 
‘was faurly on the horns of the dilemma, and he obviously saw ne way of extrica- 
‘tion but the usual Parisian expedient of the pisto 
While he alternately ravee and wept, the struck me—* Why might 
not go in his place!’ I was growing weary of the world, however little I 
‘knew of it. Ihad no Mariamne either to prohibit or to weep forme. The 
louly being for whom I wished to live was lost to me already, i offered myself 
‘as the carrier of the despatch without delay. 
| J never saw ecstacy sv visible in a human being; his eloquence exhausted 
‘the whole vocabulary of national rapture. ‘I was his friend, his brother, his 
\preserver. I was the best, the ablest, the noblest of men.” But when I at- 
tempted to escape from this overflow of gratitude, by observing on the very 
‘simple nature of the service, his recollection returned, and he generously endea- 
‘voured, with equal zeal, to dissuade me from an enterprise of which the perils 
were certamly neither few nor trifling. He was now in despair at my obstinacy. 
‘The emigration of the French princes had not merely weakened their cause in 
‘France, but had sharpened the malice of their enemies. ‘Their agents liad been 
arrested in all quarters, and any man who ventured to carry on a corres- 
'pondence with them, was now alike in danger of assassination and of the law. 
‘After debating the matter long, without producing conviction on either side 
it was at length agreed to refer the question to Mordecai, whom Lafor- 
taine now formally acknowledged to be master of the secret on both sides of the 


Channel. 


THE REFORM CLUB-HOUSE. 

FROM “ POKINGS ABOUT LONDON.” 

| The Reform Club-house is usually considered not only the most splendid, as 
respects decoration, but also the most complete in internal details, of the vari- 

lous edifices of the kind in London or elsewhere. In its cooking and eating de- 

ipartments, it is acknowledged to be unrivalled ; and in the suites of rooms, com- 

posing what nay be called the loongmg part of the establishment, the force of 
luxury, as I should suppose, could no further go. A house so full of attractions 
‘could not escape the notice of lion-hunters, and it has accordingly been visited 
iby thousands, and many times deseriled—so many, that my notice of it now 
imay seem unneeded ; still | hope to say something that may entertain the reader 
lof these pages. 

| As you ascend the short flight of marble steps from the doorkeeper’s lobby to 

‘the interior of the building, a remarkable spectacle bursts on the sight ; this is a 
‘large square hall lighted trom the roof, and so jofty, as to include two stories. 
‘The whole is a blaze of marble and gildmg—a spacious marble mosaic floor, 
‘yellow-coloured scagliola, fluted pillars, supporting a gallery above, and thence 
‘pillars of a similar kind to the roof. ‘There is a walk, or corridor, behind these 
‘pillars, both below and above, seated with sofas of purple morocco ; and m the 
polished marble walls, beautiful maple-wood doors lead to the principal apart 

iments of the building. The effect is grand, but, as | felt, too yellow, though 
this will doubtless not be so sensibly experienced when the place ts lighted up 
‘with the chandeliers suspended from various parts of the ceilings. So much 
ifor the mere look of the central grand hall, which cvery one must pass through 
|before entering the public apartments. Before examimung these, my tiiend con- 
sidered it proper we should begin at the beginning, ana, accordingly, we de- 
iscended a stair from the outer lobby to the lower tivor of the house, which is 
‘two stories below. Here we found a busy scene. Traversing a broad arched 
ipassage which perforates the building from side to side, we were first led into 
‘the front area, in which is a line of cellerage. An attendast now appeared 
jin the garb of an engineer, by whom the door of a vault was thrown vpen, d - 
‘closing Lo us a steam-engine of five-horse power periorming the labour in silent 
diligence, while in an adjoining and equally neat white-washed receptacle was 
|a boiler for supplying the steam to the apparatus. An engine, I soon found 
was a highly serviceable portion of this large establisliment, its first and most 
inotable use being to drive the spits in the kitchen. The vault being coped by 
ithe street pavement, I was curious to learn how the fumes of the furnace were 
\disposed of, and was informed that they escaped through a long winding five 
iwhich reached the open air at the top of the main building, the employment of 
janthracite coal preventing the deposit of an inconvenient quanity of soot in the 
ipassage. Lifting a small iron lid in the pavement oi the area, the well was 
shown whence the water was pumped for the use of the boiler, and for other pur- 


at the first move of a bloody handkerchief on the top of a Parisian pike. ‘They 
had vast power with the throne; but what had once been energy they turned 
into encumbrance, and if the throne is pulled down, it will bé by their weight. 
They had a third of the land in actual possession, a::i they allowed themselves 
to be stripped of it by a midmght vote of a drunken assembly. If they were cari- 
catured in Paris, they had three-fourths of the population as fast bound to them 
as bigotry and their daily bread could bind. Three months ago, they might 
have marched to Paris with their crucifixes in front, and three millions of stout 
peerey in their rear, have captured the capital, and fricaseed the foolish 
a aaa And now, they have archbishops learning to live on a shilling a- 

y.”” 

From the Horse-guards I had yet obtained nothing, but promis es of “ being 
remembered on the first vacancy ;” Clotilde was still a sufferer, and my time, 
like that of every man without an objoct, begau to be a deplorable encumbrance. 
In short, my vision of high life and-its happiness was fairly vanishing hour by 
hour. I occasionally met |afontaine ; but, congenial as our tempers might be 
our natures had all the national difference, and I sometimes envied, and as, 
often disdained, his buoyancy. Even he, too, had his fluctuations; and a let- 
ter from Mariamue, a littic more or less petulant, raised and sank him like the 


spirits in a thermometer. 


But one day he rushed into my apartinent with a look of that despair which 
only foreiguers can assume, and which actually gave me the idea that he was 
about to commit suicide. F linging himself into a chair, and plunging his hand 
deep into his boson, from which I almost expected to see him ot the fatal 
weapon, he extracted a paper, and held it forth tome. * Read!” he exclaim- 
ed, with the most pathetic tones of Talma in tragedy—* read my ruin!” I read 
and found that it was a letter from his domineering little Jewess, commanding 
him to throw up his commission on the spot, and especially not to go to France, 
on penalty of her eternal displeasure. My looks asked an explanation. **There!”’ 
cried the hero of the romance, ‘‘ there !—see the caprice, the cruelty, the intol- 


erable tyranny of the most uncertain, intractable, and = a of all human}|thy of our attention. 


bemgs!” I had neither consolation nor contradiction to offer. 


|poses, the steam-engine supplyimg the necessary mechanic power. ‘The shaft, 
jwhich was lined with iron tubing, to prevent the intrusion of petty or impure 
‘springs on the sides, and furnished with a complex apparatus of pumps, we were 
| told measured two hundred and seventy feet iv depth, with so copious a spring 
||that, notwithstandmg all the water necessaiy for the club is drawn from it,not the 
least diminution has been observed. A gentleman competent to judge, stated 
lhis belief, that as much w ater, and that of the finest quality could be drawn 
ifrom this well as would supply a population equal to that of Brighton. If any- 
‘thing like this should be the case, it surely could not be difficult to supply tue 
|whole of London with water from wells sunk to the proper depth. 

Before leaving the outer area, we were shown a vault in which was at work 
a large fanning apparatus for propelling fresh air into all parts of the house, by 
‘means of channels made for the purpose. ‘The stream of ait in the main chan- 
jnel, from which the others diverge, was a blast against which it would have been 
jneither easy nor agreeable to stand. This forec, however, is modified before 
jthe air reaches its destination, when it issues from small ornamental pratngs 
juear the floors of the respective apartmeuts. The fanners are move by the 
jsteam engine. 
| We now proceeded to examine the large expanse of the upper basemen floor 
on which the culinary operations are conducted. These are m two departinents 
—the kitchen and the still-room—each under the charge of appropriate func- 
tionaries. The kitchen is the great wonder of the establishment. You find 
yourself in a large irregular-shaped aj atment, lighted chiefly by a skylight 
from a small open court, and furnished with two long stoves, resembling tabies 
of brick, in which are round openings for saucepans ; also preparatory tables, 
jand other apparatus. 1 was now made acquainted with M. Soyer, the presiding 
genius of the kitchen, by whom the various arrangements were planned. Mon - 
sieur (who is a person of polite manners, and speaks English with remarkable 
fluency), though no doubt troubled by the continual influx of strangers, kindly 
volunteered to show us over his dominions, and to explain all that seemed woi- 
The great object of this ingenious artiste has been to 
bring practical science to bear on his profession in every possible way, both for 
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securing the best method of cookery, and for economising time, labour and ex- jlodgings, rented by members ; for this club-house admits of an arrangement by 
pense. ‘J se your assistants cook with charcoal furnaces ; does this not pro-| jw hich about twenty subscribers can be accommodated with bed-rooms, if taken 
duce any deleterious fumes ! “ No,” replied M. Soyer; “ for as the carbonic) for a certain length of time. IT had now seen all those parts of the house usually 
acid is safely carried off by flues, we never have any disagreeable odour cither shown to strangers, and carried away with me a most impressive idea of its ex- 
from the fires or from cooking.” ‘This was certainly true as far as ovr visit was) tent, its comforts, and its splendours. A few facts which | have gleaned since 
concerned ; for we felt none of that unpleasant odour usually experienced inthe have confirmed these first impressions. The editice, one of the largest of its 
vicinity of ordinary kitchens. ‘The cooking places in the stove .re provided class, and erected in the best Anglo-Italian style of architecture by Mr. Barry, 


with apparatus of exceedingly useful kind for protec ting the faces uf the cooks. ‘cost, Tam told, about £80,000 ; leaving, however, au annual rent, to be paid 
‘for the mere ground on which it stands, of £993. Other payments are on the 


Each furnace had a sereen of sheet-tin, fixed at the extremity of a jointed rod or 
same princely scale. The taxes and rates amount to £340, and the premium 


bracket, moveable in any direction. Whule the operator, therefore, watches the’ 

rogress of his stew or broil, he can screen his eyes from injury from the glaring 
ae of the fire, and he has the advantage, at the same time, of reflecting the 
fire-light from the back of the sereen on the object which engages his attention. 
Besides the stoves, the kitchen has two fires of large dimensions tor roasting, but: 
these are not at first observable, as they are concealed by moveable screens, or, 
more properly speaking, cupboards, with shelves and doors. M. Soyer attract-. 
ed our notice to the plans of fires. Instead of a wide open grate, we observe 
that the fire is of great depth from top to bottom, but is only four and a-half 
inches wide from front to back. The bars are vertical, and admit of being open- 
ed on ahinge, for the purpose of cleaning or repair. ‘The back of the fire-place: 
is a boiler, in which water is kept at all times hot. In front of both the fires a 
busy scene of jack-roasting meet the eye, legs of lamb, barons of beef, and 
poultry, revolving at various distances in their respective spheres. M. Soyer is 
proud of his fires and their economic arrangements, but is more proud of his 
table. This table, which stands in the centre of the kitchen, and is employed 
in completing the preparation of dishes, is of a very peculiar shape. It is neither 
square or round, and J doubt if geometry possesses any term expressive of its 
proportions. ‘Ihe best explanation | can give is, that it is an oblong, with the 
four comers notched out, each notch being sufficiently large to allow a per- 
sou to stand in it, and thus, if need be, get out of the way of any one passing 
with dishes. In order to enlarge,the dimensions of the table, boards can be drawn 
ont like drawers on the different sides ; and to keep all in perfect cleanliness, at 
each corner is hung a pan with water and sponges. M. Soyer had not yet done 
describing his table. He draws your attention to two pillars, one rising near 
each end to the roof, and round each is an apparatus of tin, very much resem- 
bling a frill, divided into compariments, for holding salt, pepper, and other arti- 
cles, and by having recourse to which no little time is saved. ‘The exhibition 
of a large iron cupboard, standing in the centre of the table, heated with steam 
for warming plates, completes the tabular details. 

Leading from the main kitchen, on one side is ascullery, with !erge boiler for 
generating steam for cooking, and also for baths in the floor above ; on the other 
side we are led towards neat and tasteful apartments used as larders, and for 
preparing pastry. On tables covered with pure linen cloths, plates of meat of 
different kinds are ranged till required ; game depends from the roof ; vegeta- 
bles are placed, each in its appropriate compartment, formed of slaic ; and open- 
ing several drawers, Monsieur astonishes us with long rows of chops and other 
viands, spread upon cloths which rest on a basis of ice, of course, all as cool as 
possible. ‘I'he cold meat-safes, with their ingeniously sliding-doors, the recept:- 
cle for fish, and other parts of this extensive concern, we can merely glance at 
It would, however, be unpardonable not to mention that the chief larder apart- 
meut contains a few good pictures, and that the adjoining private room of M. 
Soyer is furnished with many more of greater merit, all, as { was given to under- 
stand, by the late Madame Soyer, whose skill in this department of art was of 
no mean order. Before leaving the regions below, we were shown the method 
of receiving, recording, and executing orders. In one corner of the kitchen is 
an inclosed desk, at which a clerk is seated, and ready to receive notes of any 


kind sent down a tube at his side. ‘The upper part of the tube is under the’ 


command of a clerk above, who, fixing his note by a clasp to the end of a -tring, 
lets it instantancously down ; being received, it 1s handed to the chief cook, who, 
files it iu order on a board, according to the hour specified upon it. An answer 
can be sent up in the same manner, or by means of speaking-tubes, to the prin- 
cipal parts of the house. Near the desk is a windlass, acting on a table or lift, 
suspended in a shaft in the wail, by which all dishes, and other articles are des- 
patched on their travels upwards to the dining-room. There is thus no running 
up and down stairs either to order or bring dishes ; no bawling of servants one to 
another ; no confusion—all goes on quietly, and almost as mechanically as a 
prece of clock-work. | 

Thanking M. Soyer for his attention, we were now conducted to the still-room, 


of insurance to £116. There ave expended yearly upwards of £800 for coal, 
coke, and firewood ; nearly £1000 for gas, oil, aud candles ; £400 for newspa- 
pers and periodicals; £240 for writing-paper and pens ; £80 for ice; and 
|£2000 for wines and spirits. ‘The general expenditure, 1 believe, is about 
£20,000 annually, the priucipal revenue to meet his large outlay being derived 
from the subscriptions of nearly fifteen hundred members, entrance fees, and 
certain extra payments. ‘The ordinary fee for admission is twenty-five guineas, 
besides which is to be paid an annual subscription of six guineas afterwards. 
‘Upwards of a hundred members are ad:nitted yearly, the only qualification, as 
far as I am aware, being the profession of what are usually styled reform or 
‘hberal principles. 


| Latest Intelligence. 
SOME PARTICULARS OF THE QUEEN'S VISIT TO 


Senpay, Seeremerer 3.—Eu is comparatively quiet to-day, and none of the 
members of the royal families, cither of England or of France, have left the 
precinets of the palace. Queen Victoria, not being provided with a chaplain, 
iad prayers read in a private apartment by one of the members of the suite. 
‘The King and Queen of the French and the royal family attended prayers at 
the parish church, to which there is a private way from the palace. In the 
evening there will be no amusement of any kind. ‘This is in compliment tothe 
‘Euglisi party, as you are aware that the French are not se sirct on Sandey 
evenings. ‘The Queen and Prince, accompanied by Louis Philippe and the 
Queen of the French, walked and drove in the park to-~day, and visited the 
royal farm. 
| Monpay.—** The day when we weut gipseying,” the royal families of Prance 
and England may now sing. 
| ‘The distance from Eu to that part of the forest m which the royal party were 
to take their royal déjenner may be about eight Euglish miles ; the road is ex- 
iceedingly hilly, and, shortly after leaving the town, winds through a suecessicn 
of woods which form the forest. Some of the views from points of the road 
are very magnificent. ‘The royal party leit the Chateau d’Eu shortly after two 
o'clock, but did not ge in a direct route to the opening in the forest in which 
the tents were erected, because h.s Majesty Louis Philippe was desirous of 
showing her Majesty Queen Victoria the most picturesque part of the forest, and 
pointing out the improvements he had made in the prospects 
| The place on which the tents were fixed is catled Le Mont d’Orleaas ; it is 
a small hill or elevation in the centre of a large part of the woods, oa which 
ithe ground is cleared, and forms a small circular grass-plot, from which the eye 
commands a rural panorainie view of many miles in circumference. On one 
side of this spot was placed the royal marquee, a lovg narrow tent, the front of 
which was open, and in which a long oblong table was laid for the guests, in a 
style of simplicity the very antithesis to the magnificence of the banquet of che 
chateau. 

The fist arrival was that of their Royal Highnesses the Count de Paris and 
the Prince of Wurtemberg, with their tutor and goxveraante. Shortly after 
this the Prmee de Joinville rode into the enclosure, and dismounted trom his 
jhorse, walked about and amused himself with examining the preparations. At 
ten minutes io four o'clock, a noble cavalcade of horsemen entered the 
grass-plot. Amongst them were Prince Albert, Prince Augustus of Saxe Co- 
‘burg, the Prince de Joinville, the Dukes of Aumaie and Montpensier, and many 
‘other persons of high rank, with their attendants, &e. ‘This illustrious group 
of horsemen had scarcely dismounted when the approach of the royal carriages 
‘was announced by the shouts and hurralis of the spectators, who lined the road, 
through the forest. 

_ On alighting his Majesty Louis Philippe handed our gracious Sovereign to 


where the tea and coffee required in the establishment are prepared. The apart- her chair oa his right hand, and next to her Majesty sat the Queen of the French. 
ment, its stores, aud apparatus, are under the charge of a matron-like personage, On the left of Louis Philippe sat the Duchess of Orleans, the Queen of the 
by onc of whose assistants all things ordered are sent upwards by a lift and wind- Belgians, &e. The rest of the guests were seated to the right and left of the 
lass, as in the case of dishes from the kitchen. | King, according to their respective ranks ; but there did not seem to be nmech 


The floor immediately above, to which we now ascended, is disposed as bath’ appearance of studied etiquette, the gentlemen wear.rg thew hats during the 
rooms, secretary's apartments, sleeping rooms for servants, and for other useful jdcjeurer, and the whole having more the appearance of an actual féte champé- 
purposes, and need not, therefore, detain us from the main floor, on which the fre than a repast of state, at which so many exalted persons assisted. ‘The royal 
grand hail is situated. Passing upwards to this, we visited in succession the |party did not coniinue at the table much nore than twenty minutes, and during 
cloak-room, an apartment surrounded with pegs on which to hang cloaks, and) this time appeared to enjoy themselves with the good feeling and familiarity of 
Her Majesty the Queen was in excellent health and spirits, 


furnished with brushes aid other conveniences—the reading or news reom, jold acquaintance. a 
titted up as a library of reference, sofas for lounging, and every convenience for and listened with apparent pleasure to the conversation of the King of the 


writing—and_ the coffee-room, an apartment 115 teet long by 28 broad, hand-|) French, who, if appearances are to be relied upon, certamly took great ans to 
somely laid out with ranges of covered tables, ready for small parties, and under||make himself agreeable, and with no want of complete success. ‘The déjewner 
the charge of waiters and clerks. Passing again op the hall, we ascended | /being fimshed, the royal party promenaded round the grass-plot, Queen Victoria 

ornamented with large! supported on the arm of his Majesty, the rest of the Queens and Princes fol- 


by.a magnificent staircase of marble and scagliola, an Z : 
mirrors at the landing places, to what may be called the drawing-room floor, lowing them in pairs. The Queen of England entered the small teut appro- 


which is entered from the gallery. ‘The principal room in this splendid suite of |priated to the Count de Paris and the Prince of Wurtemberg, and conversed 
apartments 1s the public or great drawing-room, which runs along nearly the/|with them for a few minutes, patting them on the head, and enjoying their good 
whole back of the building, and is perhaps the most elegant room in the metro- |hummour and childish delight. All this time the band was playing * God save 
polis, not even excepting any in Buckingham Palace—walls panelled with bro-| the Queen,” and the spectators who were close to the royal party huzzaing and 
caded silk of a yellow tint, to match the satin-wood styles and doors, and to waving their hats, which loyal demonstrations their Majesties returned with their 
suit the tall fated pillars of white scagliola ; a ceiling richly decorated with gilt usual condescension and kindness. Soon afier four the whole party were again 
mouldings; an oak floor, laid with a thick ‘Turkey carpet, and bearing the mch-) In their carriages and on horseback, ans yeturned amidst the cheering of the as- 
est kind of furniture ; silk draperies, and mirrors of large size, are among the) sembly to the Chateau d’Ev, in the same order in which they arnved at the 
objects which arrest the attenion of the visitor. In the centre of one side of |Mont d’Orleans in the forest : . 

the room is a fireplace, over which is a large sheet of plate-glass, forming a win- | The following anecdote sppeared in the Times of Wedaesday week :--" I 
dow into the gallery. A marble bust of Hampdon, from the chisel of Mr. Smith, |thiok J mentioned in my levter of yesterday that the programme of the enter- 
presented by Sir Henry Austin to the Reform Club, was placed in the corridor tainments for three days toring which her Majesty was expected to pass here, 
in front of this elegani sheet of glass, on the two-hundredth anniversary of the stated that a veudevilic, Jeannot et Colin, was to be performed at the chateau 
day on which the patriet died. A bust of Queen Victoria occupies a similar||igst cight. From the frequent summons of M. Auber (the composer and Chef 
situation in the corridor of the hall beneath. ‘The other apartments on the) |de la Musique de Ror) to the royal presence, it was obvious that sumething else 


drawing-room floor are the private reading-room, fitted ap as a library like that) /was im conterupiation, and accordingly we now learn that there is to be a concert 
o-night (of which I Leard the rehearsal this afternoon, but must reserve my 


beneath, and furnished with sofas and chairs, covered with green embossed), ' 
velvet ; the private drawing-room, decorated with blue silk hangings, and hav- obse: vastous npon it till speaking of the concert itself,) a ‘speciacie’ (theatn- 
ing sotas wt chairs covered with blue embossed velvet ; and a card-room, ot!|cal performance) to morrow night, and another concert on Weduewday—the 
somewhat plainer appearance. Above this there is another story, in which are|| Lion’ of which is not yet in existence, #8 | am now about to show you. This 
4 smoking-room, a billiard-room, and aleo apartments appropriated as private!) morning the King sent for M. Auber, ani rcecived hun with his usual effabil- 
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ty, and said ‘Eh bien! M. Auber. We must have by to-morrow night, or! 
Wednesday morning at furthest, an ode’ (his Majesty's exact words were une 
cantate)* to celebrate and commemorate the suspicious visit of ber Britanvic 
Majesty to Eu.'—Sire, it is impossible,’ replied M. Auber, astounded—* Why ?" 
—* The time is so short.’—* Ah! you are always thinking of time. Au reste, 
it must ve dene’--‘ But [ have no theme.’—* Pooh! pooh! you have her Ma 


jesty. You will act under povitive mspiratiou.’—* mean, Sire, that I have no, 


poem.’—*No poem. A/a tonne heur. - Let us have a poet forthwith. A poet 
was sought for and found, and is now safe under lock aud key, having been 


shut upim a very comfortable apartment, with all requisite historical docu-_, 


ments, and out of which he will not issue till his work 1s complete. M. Auber 
is equallyex loge. 1 hope to be able to furnish you an early copy of the ‘fruits, 
of their labours.” 

Tvespay,—Her Majesty visited the church of Notre Dame D’Eu this morn 
ing, accompanied by King Louis Philippe, Prince Albert, and others of the roy- 
al party. 

The royal party, consisting of her Majesty Queen Victoria, the Queen of 
the French, the Queen of the Belgians, the Princesses de Joinville and Cle-, 
mentine, &c., then took an airing round the Forest d’Ea, down to Treport, 
where a large assemblage awaited their Majesties. On the arrival of the roval 
cortege at ‘Treport, the royal yacht La Maria Amelie and the royal steamer Le: 
Rodeur, threw out streamers and flags on the stays of the vessels, whilst the, 
yards were manned by the erews. The crowded quays resounded with the, 
cries of * Vive la Reine d Angleterre,” and the carriages having made the tour 
of the jetty as far as the batiery, turned round and returned to the chateav, 
which they entered by the gate on the road to ‘Treport. 

In the evening, after dimucr, a concert was given in the Salle des Guises, the 
performers io which were those cailed into requisition yesterday, with the ex- 
ception of the singers, there being no vocal music. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert, accompanied by their Royal Hignesses 
the Prince Auguste of Saxe Cobourg and the Dukes d’Aumele and de Mont- 
pensier, left the chateau at half-past seven this mormng, and proceeded to the 
heights on the road to Dieppe, where a squadron of the Ist Regime: t of Cara- 
hineers @ Cheval, to the number of about 600 men, was drawn up in review or 
der. His Royal Highness was attended by Colonel de Chabaunes, his aede-de- 
camp d'honneur, and Colone! Wylde, aud a vumerous suite of general and other 
officers of distinction formed part of the royal car/eye. 

Wepsespay.—The projected water party which was postponed until to-day. 
was again abandoned for a drive ia the torest of aud a fete champctre, or ra- 
ther a repas aux bois was improvised by the King during the désewner this 
morning. ‘The suite of char-a-banes was accordingly called into requisition, 
and shortly alter two the royal party issued from the Grille du Bassin. 

The royal party repaired to the Mount St. Catherine, situate! about six 
leagues in the heart of the forest, where a repast was served up, after which 
the Queer of Hagland, the King of the French, aud the royal guests and ther 
attendants, returned to the Chateau, which they reached at about half past six, 
o'clock. 

The actors of the Vaudeville performed belore the Queen of England and, 
Prince Albert, aud the court of France, last evening, after diner, in the salle 
des guises. 

Tue embarkation of her Majesty, ou hee return to England, will take plece! 
to-morrow, at the flood tide, waich serves carly inthe day, ‘The King of the! 
Freneh will accompany her Maycety on board the royal yacht and their Majes | 
ties will take ther leave there. The Queen of the French and all her family, 
contemplate a visit to the royal vessel, in company with the Queen, but it is. 
doubtful whether this will take place. 

On quitting the roads ot Treport the Victoria and Albert will proceed to| 
Brighton, attended by a small steamer, which has been here some days, for the 
purpose of disembarking at the pier, in case there should not be water enough| 
to float the royal yatch, which draws 13 feet. ‘The French war-steamer Pluion! 
will escort her Majesty to her dominions, under the command of his Roya! 
Highness the Prince de Joinville. | 

Bricuron, Toursday. —Abvut a quarter before one o'clock the booming of 
the guns was heard in the direction of Beachy Head. The St. Vincent, Cale 
donia, and other ships of war, on the look out for her Majesty, announced to her 
people that Quces Victoria was agaio cn the shores of England. These ships 
were many miles out at sea, and no doubt announced the event to France and: 
England at the same time. Shorily after this signal the people crowded in| 


great numbers towards the entrance vo the pier, and the soldiers were drawn up). 


on the line of march to the Pavilion. Two Government steamers from the’ 
West came in during the forenoon, and several steamers from Worthing and) 
other places, crowded with peop e, anxious to welcome their beloved Sovereign | 
back to her native Jand A French frigate also arrived on the coast in the! 
morning. She saluted the Warspite, and the compliment was immediately re- 
turned. The scene altogetiicr was ove of the most cheering description, and 
** Louis Philippe’s weather? continued faithful to the last. ‘The sea was calm | 
and there was just enough of wind to swell! the sai's of the huge vessels of 
war, and set off the numerous simall craft to the best effect. About the same 
time a detachment of the Grenadier Guards marched over the Pier Esplanade, 
to form a guard of honour to her Majesty on leaving the pier. 
Her Majesty's yacht having outsailed the rest of the squadron, arrived unat-' 
tended at a short distance from the pier, and to many persons, even those on 
the pier, it was not known that her Majesty had arrived, till a boat, bearing a 
royal standard, approschet the landmg-place. ‘The pier guns then fired a royal) 
salute, aud at about haif-past three o'clock her Majesty's barge came alongside 
the landing-p'ace. On arriving towards the eud of the pier, the assemble: | 
multitudes who lined the Marine parade and filled the beach cheered continually | 
and her Majesty graciously bowed her acknowledgement of the compliments. | 
At the end of the prer ber Majesty entered the carriage, which wes surrounded) 
by a guard of honour of the tiyenadier Guards, and the band of which having! 
previously played several delightt) airs, now struck up the national anthem. 

QUEEN VICTORIA’s VIS[Y TO KING LEOPOLD. | 
The Queen and Prince Albert took their departure from Brighton on Tues | 
day moming. The approaches to the Pa'ace, which were guarded by Hussars 


| 


he was picked up again. As soon as the voyagers had embarked, the yacht 
got under weigh , and, atiended by a fleet of eight other steamers, proceeded 
towards Walmer. At the same time, the St. Vincent ard another ship of the 
line, which had kept an offing, sailed for Walmer. 

At three o'clock, the Victoria and Albert, far ahead of its companions, pass- 
ed Dover about a mile off the shore; on which was a multitudiuous array of 
spectators. Salutes were fired from the Grand Redoubt and the Castle. 

Early in the day, Walmer was in a bustle; visiters having already crowded 
that usually quiet neighbourhood. At nine o’clock, Captain Smith landed from 
the Ariel mail-packet, with despatches from Ostend, ennouncing that the King 
and Queen of the Belgians had arrived at Osteud on Monday, and awaited 
there the arrival of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. At twenty minutes 
past three o'clock, the yacht came in sight; and, efter passing close in-shore, 
went again more to seawerd, and dropped anchor between the St. Vincgnt and 
Caledonia. The yacht was attended trom Deal by a fleet of twenty-seven six- 
oared galleys, manned by Deal boatmen all dressed in white. The Duke of 
Wellington eutered a gig, which was lowered by the Ariel alongside of the 
Victoria and Albert, which he boerded. ‘lhe Duke was welcomed in the most 
friendly manner by the Queen and Prince, who both cordially shcok his hand. 
He remained to dine at the Royal table; and Admiral Sir Charles Rowley 
was also summoned from the St. Vincent. After stopping on board for two 
hours, the Duke returned to the shore; the Queen exhibiting some anxiety for 
his safe landing, on account of a considerable swell then rolling in to the beach. 
He reached the land with no further harm than a thorough wetting from the 
surf; and, at once mounting his horse, rode to Walmer Castle. Afier dark, 


_ the Castle was illuminated ; as well as the shipping, the yaids being manned 


by sailors who carried port-fires. 

All night the weather was rather rough; but next morning it moderated, 
and the royal yacht, with iis attendant squadron, got under weigh at seven 
o'clock, and stood out to sea, ‘The squadron hac been joined on Tuesday even- 
ing by the Penelope, a frigate which had beeu cut in half and converted into a 
steameship. 

Preparations for receiving Qucen Victoria at Ostend began betimes. The 
London papers sent their reporters tuither, and the first whose arrival we note 
is the reporter of the Morning Chronicle; who describes, among others, some 
preparat:ous that appear strange to us in Englend— 

‘fn the course of the forenoon on Monday,.the municipal bellman made pro- 
clamation that her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain was expected to do the 
good city of Ostend the honour of a visit on Wednesday afternoon ; and at 
the same time enjoined the inhabitants to do honour to their illustrious visi'er 
and themselves on the occasion, by setting their houses in order, and cleansing 
the streets ; which, sooth to say, on ordinary occasions stand particularly in 
need of cleansing. ‘The hint was acted upon with an alacrity which did credit 
ty all parties. All the washerwomen and scavengers weie immediately up in 
arms ; pumps and mops were called into active service ; aud in the course ofa 
few hours, the whole face of the town, streets, conduits, houses, windows and 
all, was so clean, that we are sure it could not have recognized itself again. 
Many of the public buildings, indeed, went to the expense of being newly 
‘whitewashed or yellow ochred ; among which must be especially mentioned 


|'the Maison de Ville, (Town-hail,) both because, in the words of the Guide- 


vook, it is ‘te seul edifice remarquable ’ which the town contains, and because 
at is destined to honours which no public edifice in Belgium has ever yet en- 
yoyed, in the presence of a reigning British Movarch—a dinner within its 
walls.”’ 

The King’s residence is to be devoted to the use of his visiters. 

“His Majesty King Leopold and his Royal Consort having thus given up their 
accusiomed abode for the accommodation of our most gracious Sovereign, have 
‘taken, temporarily, a house for themselves within a few doors in the same 
street ; and another nearly en face for the infant Princes, the Duke de Brebant 
and the Coun: de Flandres.” 

Tne King and Queen of the Belgians arrived by reilroed from Brussels 
abuut five o’clock on Monday afternoon, and proceeded, without any sort of 
parade, to their residence in the Rue Longue— 

** Nothing, in fact, can be more free from constraint end ceremony than the 
whole course of his Majesty's proceedings in this town ; and yet, judging from 


| the scene I witnessed this evening, he suffers nothing thereby in ihe respect 


and esteem of his subjects. 1 was walking along the port at about a quarier to 
seven o'clock, when | perceived his Majesty with the Queen leaning on his 
‘arm, issuing on foot, through a covered way lead:ng from the town to the ¢s- 
planade by the sea-shore At the distance I stood, ! ouly recognized the actual 
rank of the illustrious promenaders by the fact of an officer of the Artillery, 
(his Majesty's Aide-de-Camp,) and a single royel footman, in undress livery, 
and carrying an extra shaw! in case the Queen should ueed it, followmg their 
Majesues. Close on the heels of the lattcer—indeed, sometimes even between 
them and their Majesties—came some dozen of idlers, many of them children, 
‘who seemed to enjoy themselves without restraint and pertectly at their ease, 
as if, in fact, forming part of one and the same family under a gracious parent. 
|The whole wid.h of this promenede is abcut twelve feet, and at the time of 
‘their, Majesties’ visit it was preity thickly crowded with ;edes rians. Yet there 
'was no scrambl_ng or shufHing ; no policeren in plain clothes to clear the way ; 
lche way cleared itself, everybody walking on before or standing aside, as he 
‘listed, in order to allow the:r Majesties to pass. 

! Tne Vicioria and Albert was expected to arrive at Ostend between three 


‘and four o’clock on. Wednesday ; but it was descried in the distance at half- 


past one, bearing right down for the place; and it came to an anchor off the 
iquay precisely at two o clock ; * steering,” said an old sailor, ** right mto the 
harbour as if she belonged to it.” The King and Queen of the Belgians im- 
‘mediately went ou board; his Majesty affectionately embraced his niece, and 
‘cordicl salutations being exchanged on all sives. Both the Queen and Prince 
looked remarkably well after their vovage. The travellers were conducted to 
a pavilion ov the quay. Among the distinguished persons who were in at- 
itendance on the King to receive the Queen of England, were General Goblet, 
‘Minister for Foreign affairs ; Coanid’Aerschoot, Grand Marsha! of the Palace ; 
.M. Conway, !neudant of the Civil List; the Burgomaster, M. Serruys ; the 
Consuls of Great Britain and the Unied States; the Sheriffs, (Echevins,) the 


ance Grenadiers, and tue sea shore, were crowded by spectators ; the sea even) fown-Couscil, several General and other officers of distinction, and a consid- 
being studded with more, in boats, The carriage centaining the Queen and erable number of eiegantly dressed ladies. The royal personages entered a 
Prince drove tu the pier, at a quarter to nine o'clock. Ju the Queen’s carriage carriage, and the visiters were conveyed to their alivtted residence ; the pco- 
rode Lady Canning and the Hovourable Miss Hamiltoa ; in another, the, ple loudly greeting them on the way. : 

Duchess of Kent, ihe Earl of Aberdeen, Lord C. Dundas, the Earl of Liver- | The Qu-en and Prince having borne the voyage so well, it was determined 
pool, Sir E. Bowater, Loid E. Wellesley and the Hon. Mr. Anson. The that a banquet in the Hotel de Ville, fixed for that evening, should qencens 
whole party embarked in a galiey, except the Duchess. As the galiey de-, the King using that building for want of room in his own residence. ie menu 
parted, a salute was fired from the pier-head and from the battery ; aud the who were finishing the decorations of the temporary portico had scarcely time 
yards of the shipping were manned. In that nautical manq@uvre, a sailor fell jto take their ladders away, when, a few minutes before eight o'clock, the soll 
overboard from one of the ships, and the Queen watched with interest untjj,,of drams and a flourish of trumpets announced the approach of the party, 
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The King and Queen of the Belyians, Queen Vinverie; and Prince Albert, ar- hands of Narvaez ; Frias, Marine Minister, and holding the portfolioof Foreign 


rived in the first carriage, which was drawn by two handsome grays. The suite 
followed in four other carriages. The hotel was entered from the Place d’Arines 
by a hall, opening to the grand staircase— ; 
“Tne hall.and staircase were decorated with flowers, shrubs, and exotics 
among which were some fine orange and lemon trees, ina very elegant manner 
The staircase was carpeted, but the room in which the dinner t0ok place was 
without any carpet. It was lighted by three chandeliers of or molu, with oil 
burners, and with numerous branches of wax candles at the sides and at either 


end, ‘The table was lald for thirty-two persous. The service was of silver,), 


rich, but without ostentatiun; the plates for the dessert bemg very splendid 
rcelain, ornamented with figures of rare birds and flowers. he whole was 
rilliant and in good taste. King Leopoid sat in the middle seat opposite the 
windows ; on his right hand was Queen Victoria, next to her the Queen of the 
Belgians, at.d next to her Prince Albert; on the left hand of King Leopold 
was a lady who we believe was the Countess d’Acrschot, aud wext to her Lord 
Liverpool. ‘The rest of the company were arranged soapenng to their ranks. 
King Leopold was dressed in plain clothes, but wore the riband of the Garter,’ 
as did Lord Aberdeen. Prince Albert was in plain clothes, and wore the riband 
and cross of the Bath. Several others of the company wore ribancs , and 
most of them were in splendid uniforms, decorated with stars and ord: rs. 
Queen Victoria, who looked remarkably well, was dressed in a white lace and 
muslin dress. She wore her hair in bands, ornamented with flowers and bound 
witha ferronier of brilliauts. Her Majesty had on a brilliant necklace, and 
across her shoulder the blue mband of the Garer. The Queen of the Belgians 
was in a pale blue silk dress, with a stomacher of brilliauts, and had on her 
head a dress-bounet of white lace with feathers. The appearance of the whole 
party, from the brilliancy of uniforms and stars, was magnificevt.”’ 

in the evening the town was illurninated. 

On Toursday morning, Prince Albert took the King to visit the royal yacht 
By some awkward steering, the Belyion boat iv which they were ran foul of 
another vessel ; but uo injury wasdone. The King and Prince then reviewed 
some Light Artillery and Infantry at a station to the east of the town. Dur- 
ing the day, the Prince and Princess Hoheulohe arrived. ‘The Princess would 


have knelt to Queen Victoria ; but ter Majesty prevented her with an embrace | 


There was another banquet iu the Hotel de Ville ; and after that the party, 
weut to the opera. 

This is the understood arrangement of the Royal strangers’ ime,—passing) 
each night at Ostend; on Friday, to visit Bruges; on Satuiday, Ghent, on 
Sunday, to remain at Ostend ; on Monday, to visit Brussels, ou Tuesday, 
Antwerp ; oa Weduesday, to depart for England. 

—— 
LOSS OF THE STEAM-FRIGATE MISSOURI 

We regret to have te anuounce the total destruction, by fire, of the splendid 
American steam-frigate the Missouri, while at anchor in this bay, on Saturday 
week. She had the Hon. Mr. Cushing on board, proceeding to Alexandria, cx 
route for China, as Mintster. 


The alarm was first given at eight o'clock precisely, and was inmediately | 


followed by such a burst of flame from the engineer's store-room as to lead to 
the belief that it originated among the oil and spirits. Every exertion was made 
to subdue it, and the large pumps were instantly put mto operation ; but the 

of the flames was so rapid, that it became necessary to flood the two 
magazines, which was done so effectually, that it was not until twenty minutes 
after three, a.m., that any explosion took place, and then not to an extent to en- 
danger the shipping in the bay, the nearest of which had already been removed 
by the exertions of the acting captain of the port. Assistance was promptly 
sent from the Malabar, under the personal supermtendence of Sir George Sar- 
torius; and the Locust got up her steam and ran alongside the Missouri, with 
the view of towing her ito deeper water, or rendering any other aid ; but, 
pean. she had already grouuded, which rendered it unpossible to scut- 
tle her. 

As soon as the fire broke out, the goveruor ordered the Waterport gate to be 
opened, and proceeded himself to the whart, from whence he despatched two. 
engines under charge of the artillery and sappers; but in spite of the united, 
efforts of the crew of the Missouri and her friendly auxiliaries, the progress of| 
the flames, which at one time appeared to be got under, was such, that at length) 
Captain Newton was forced to abandon his ship, after summoning a council of 
his own officers and those British officers about him, who unanimously decided 
there was no hope of saving the ship. : 

The order was then given by Captain Newton for all to quit the ship, which 
was done immediately by the crew taking the water, and receiving the ready 
assistance of boats sent, in anticipation of the exigency, from the Malabar and 
from the vessels in the harbour. Such was the state of the ship, when the offi- 
cers and crew left her, that they saved nothing but what they had on. Captain 
Newton did not quit the ship until all had left her, about a quarter past eleven 
= We are happy to add, that the officers and crew are believed to be all 
saved. 

His Excellency the American Minister, after securing his papers of import- 
— returned to the ship, aud zealously united his exertions to those ob her 

cers. 

The line wall was crowded until a very late hour with spectators, anxiously 
watching the fate of the noble ship. ‘The sight was awfully grand: until the 
masts at length fell overboard, the tracery of her spars and shrouds standing 
out in bright relief against the dark sky, was beauuful. ‘The whole rock was 
as light as day ; and probably such a sight has not been witnessed in the bay 
since the conflagration of the floating batteries in the memorable sicge. 

We trust it will not be considered presumptuous to refer to the discipline on 
board this ill-fated vessel ; but, as persons, employed alougside during the pro- 

33 of the calamity, aud on whose veracity we can place the utmost reliance, 
ave been desirous of bearing undeniable testumeny on this most important sub- 
ject, we beg to inform our readers that they describe the disciplme and order on 
board as moct admirable ; the several orders were given and obeyed as if the 
vessel had been tw perfect safety, and nothing had occurred to excite alarm or 
confusion. Gibraltar Chronicle. 


Srain,—The reaction agamst the present Goverment has burst out in overt 


acts. Before, however, proceding to narrate the events, it will be as well to), 


quote some correspondence of the Morning Chronicle illustrating the state of 

feeling in the capital. It will be remembered that the Moderados have been 

ging the army of those unfavourable to their party. The still unconquered 
untas have counteracted their work by by carrying it still further— 
A correspondent thus describes the disorganization of the Ministry 

“ The feeble but honest Lopez flings bimself on bis sofa, aud has abandoned 

hope as well as activity. Caballero and Ayllon, on the contrary, show fight, re- 

sist the Moderados, and appoint none but ight Liberals. Serrano is in 


Affairs ad interim, is as wullas Lopez. Olozaga and Cortina are petrified and 
cry out. ‘ Let there be no change, no quarrel’ ; all they hope for is to drag on 
‘till the Cortes meet. ‘Ihe Infante Don Francisco inhabits Carabanchil, two 
‘leagues from Madrid. He and his family are furious at the open determination 
of the Coalition to have a French Prince marry the Queen. He has pawned all 
|his yewels, and the money procured will probably go to excite a new Imsurrec- 
tion. Already, indeed, the cry of ‘ Death to the Moderados, Viva Espartero '’ 
grows common in the streets and suburbs.” 

| Such was the state of matters when disturbances broke out in the streets of 
‘Madrid, which were patrolled by troops. Menacing cries were hitherto the 
iprincipal acts ; buton the night of the 29th August, a battalion of the Regiment 
\del Principe revolted. One means by which Narvaez gamed the army was 
| promising the men that those who had been longest in service should be dis- 
charged, and the non-commissioned officers should be advanced a grade ; and 
‘the Regiment demanded julfilment of the promise— 

| “ Measures were promptly taken, the whole garrison placed under arms, and 
a strong force of cavalry posted at the Puerto del Sol. General Narvaez pro- 
ceeded to the convent of San Francisco with a strong force of the Regiment of 
the Princess ; where he neguciated with the * seditious battalion,’ and prevail- 
‘ed on them to lay down their arms without a contest. The battalion of the 
'Principe say that they did se on his renewing his promise of mmmediate Licentia 
absoluia, and overlooking their unceremonious mode of msisting on it. He then 
locked up the disarmed soldiers in ene room, the corporals m a second, and the 
‘sergeants in a third ; aud drew out every fifth man by lot to be shot, regardless 
of his promise. This was however, seriously resisted by General Serrano and some 
lof his staff; and he finally contented himsclf with mstitutiug a sumunary court 
martial, by which twelve of the ringleaders were marked out ; erght of whom, five 
sergeants, two corporals and a soldier, were condemned to death, and four others 
to hard labour, namely, ove sergeant for six years, two corporals for two years, 
‘and one soldier for one year. The first-mentioned eight were immediately turned 
over to so many priests, confessed, and shot, within an hour, this morning, out- 
lside the gate of Toledy, in the presence of strong bodies of horse, foot, and ar- 
itallery.”” 

It was reported that oa the night of the 28th a quantity of coucealed muskets 
and ammunition had been discovered. Another rumour was that of a conspi- 


| racy among the National Guards to seize Narvaez, Couchia, and Serrano ; but 


‘a8 no arrests occurred, it is treated as a rvsc by Government to justify harsh 


| measures. 


| On the 28th, Mr. Aston, the Muuster Plenipotentiary of England, announced 
jto the Minister of Foreign Affairs, in an audience which he had required for that 
purpose, that his Government recognized the Provmcial Government, and that 
the relations of friendship and harmony which had prevailed until then between 
the two countries should continue as heretofore. ‘This news was inserted inthe 
‘Oficial Gazette on the 


IRELAND. 
| Mr. O'Connell keeps the ball of agitation moving with undimimished vigour, 
notwithstanding the prorogation of Parliament. He had another monster meet- 
jug at Loughrea on Sunday the 10th, which, as regards numbers, was hardly 
‘inferior, if the great agitator himself is to be credited, to any that have gone be- 
fore, According to his testimony, there was no less than 10,000 horsemen ao 
sent at this repeal gathering. The proceedings were a good deal damped by 
the heavy rams which fell during the greater part of the day. Mr. O'Connell 
jwas obliged to address his drenched hearers with au umbrella over his head, 
‘but he comforted them by the assurance that the “ rain fell alike on the just 
land the unjust.” After the meeting a dinner took place, at which Dr. M*Hale 
and other dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church were present. The 
speeches were of the ordinary kind ; those of Mr, O'Connell, for he made two, 
related chiefly to denunciations of the Queen’s speech, which he still treated as 
ithe speech of the Ministry—it has had a tendency, he said, to deaden the feel- 
ing of attachment which the Irish people entertained for the person of the 
‘Queen. The proceedings at the Com Exchange have not possessed more than 
the average interest. Money continues to roll in from America. Last week 
£500, which had been collected in Pennsylvania, was paid in, and a letter from 
Mr. John Tyler, son of the President, expressed sympathy with the Repeal 
movement, was ordered to be entered on the journals of the association, and a 
— answer returned. 

The Repeal agitation has crossed the channel this week with very indifferent 
lsuccess. Having accepted an invitation from the Repealers of Liverpool, Mr. 
Daniel O'Connell, jun., and a bevy of the Corn Exchange hangers on, arrived 
here ou Tuesday, and in the evening proceeded to the Amphitheatre, where the 
meeting was announced to take place. Mr. O'Connell's son having addressed 
the assemblage, a general row took place. A party of Orangemen, armed with 
bludgeons, gained access to the meeting, and acting simultaneously, they rushed 
at a given signal upon the Repealers, whoin they belaboured lustily with their 
weapons. ‘The party assailed, stunned for a moment, turned upon their oppo- 
vents, and for nearly half an hour the lower part of the circus presented a scene 
of the most brutalizing character. Broken heads and limbs, and faces, in which 
searcely a lmeament of the human countenance was visible, attested the fury of 
the ouslaught and the punishment with which it was visited. The assailed and 
assailers were Mr. O’Connell'scountrymen—a striking proof of the unanimity 
which prevails amongst Irishmev on the subyect of the Repeal of the Union! 


Mitirary Derences in Iretanp.—The government have determined to play 
out their game of fortifications. The following is from the Cork Constitution ; 
—* The fortifications of Cork garrison are proceeding with considerable expe- 
dition, and already have loop holes been formed in the different angles of the 
building, under the inspection of Capt Ford, of the Royal Engineers. To the 
‘north-east of the building, a platform is im course of erection, which will com- 
mand a long range of country, and it is supposed will be surmounted with a 
|iswivel gun ef considerable calibre. The front wall of the garrison, extending 
| from the barrack-masters quarters to the officers’ mess-house, is said to be, 
raised two fect. Large quantities of beef, pork, and rum, are daily expected 
from England ; aud 600 tons of coal will, it is reported, be laid in, m addition 
to the usual supply.” 


foreign Summary. 


It is said that water-pipes made of glass, and coated with bitumen, are be- 
jg made at Lyons, bearing a greater pessure, and thirty per cent cheaper than 
iron. 

From a parliamentary return, jnst published, it appears that the number of 
isones m England and Wales during the last seventeen years, has been 


the | 532,993 ; an average of 31,352 per annum. 
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and corrosive sublimate, which has the effect o 
the hardness of stone, without injury to their natural colour. 


It is said M. Baldaconni, of Vienna, has composed a solution of sal-ammoniac 
P iiving to articles immersed in it} be in the recollection of many of our readers, appears not to have relinquished, 


Don Miguel whose contest for the throne of Portugal a few years back, will 


the prize fur which he solong contended. Almost forgotten in his retirement, 


According to the census just completed, the population of Prassia is 16,300,-! he has issued a proclamation, which shows that the object which eluded his 


A splendid river, already traced 130 miles, and said to extend 400 more, has 


been discovered by Lieutenant Christopher, on the coast of Africa, to the north- 
ward of the Jub, and named the Hainés River. 


Dr. Murray, the eniment chemist, says that cold water, either by effusion on 


the head or submersion, chlorine gas, and the chlorides, are one and all prompt 
and specific antitodes to prussic acid. 
The French government mail steatn packet Darian, of 1,100 tons and 500- 


horse power, was launched at Cherbourg, on Sunday. This vessel is to torm 


one of the line of French, West India, and North American packets. 

Twenty picces of field artillery, of large size, with carriages, &c. all ready 
for action, the workinanship of Messrs. Fawcett, Preston, & Co., were shipped 
last week from this port for the Mexican government. 

The Erebus, Capt. James Clarke Ross, and the Terror, Commander FP. R. 
Crozier, employed as discovery vessels, arrived on Saturday last at Woolwich, 
from their voyage to the South Polar Regions. 


A portion of the English press has given currency to a report that Sir Robert!! 


Peel was seriously indisposed. ‘There is no foundation whatever to the state- 
ment. Sir Robert Peel is in the full enjoyment of health. 

Louis Philippe is about to form a collection at Eu, of thirty pictures, to be en- 
titled the Victoria Gallery, each of which is to represent some scene eonnected 
with the visit of Queen Victoria. 


grasp through the determined opposition of his brother, Don Pedro, is still near 
his heart. In addition to its other misfortunes, it is not improbable that the 
country of which Don Miguel is a prince, may be involved, ere long,gin another 
contest for the throne. 

No place is left for Oliver Cromwell among the sculptured representatives 
‘of the sovereigns of England, who are to adorn the new houses of Parlia- 
ment. 


Captain Sir John Ross has just returned from his voyage of exploration to 
the South Seas. He transacted business at the Admiralty on the 12th instant, 
having run up totown, leaving his ship at Portsmouth. The gallant sailor was 
im excellent health and spirits, and expressed the greatest satisfaction at the 
result of his voyage. 


| Description or Espartero.—As Espartero is the lion of London just now, 
we may as weil tell the reader he is fifiy years old, of middle stature, stoutish 
‘build, swarthy complexion, and oval thoughtful face. Moreover, he wears a 
jarge moustache, and dresses usually ina plain frock coat and military cap. 
(He has all the languor of an invalid, and, indeed, his health has been, and is, 
indifferent. He speaks a very few words in English, but converses fluently in 
‘French. He has been strangely moved up and down in the world. The son 
ofa carpenter, or wheelwright, in La Mancha, he was brought up for the priest- 
hood. The invasion of Span by the French drove him to arms, at the age of 
fifteen, and he continued a private suldier for some years.—Eventually, he was 
placed in one of the military schools, from which, at the age of twenty three, 


‘The mayor of Waterford lately told the common council, he would accept of |he emerged, with the rank of ensign. Shortly after this the South American 


no salary for filling the office, but let it go to the improvement of the city. 

Colonel William Nicol Burns, the second son of the poet, has lately return- 
ed to Dumfries, after an absence in India of thiriy-years. 

In the 26th, or Cameronian Regiment of Infantry, eyery man has to pro- 
vide himself with a Bible, as a part of his equipment. 

On the 5th instant, a duel with swords took place on the banks of the Neckar, 
between Prince Napoleon Bonaparte and Count Laroche Pouchin, a geveral in 
the service of Lucca. Both coinbatants were slightly wounded. 

At Baden, on Monday, a duel took place between M. de Goler, an officer in 
the Baden service, and M. Verilken, an officer in the Russian service. ‘They 
fought at six paces with pistols. M. Verilkin was shot dead, and M. de Goler 
received a ball in his chest. 

The quantity of tobaceo imported from the United States during the past 
year as given in returns just presented to the House of Commons, amounted 
to 38,618,012lbs., being a decrease of several thousand poands, as compared 
with the preceding year. 

Lord Cardigan, of black bottle notoriety, placed another of his captains under 
arrest the other day, under circumstances so unwarrantable that the result of an 
appeal to Sir Edward Blakeney was an order for his unconditional release. 

The German papers announce that Berlin has been rendered a port, by the 
railroad just opened between it and Stettin. ‘The journey is performed in four 
hours. Ifit has been made a port, there is no other like it, for it must be at least 
eighty miles from the sea. ‘I'he port of Manchester is nearer than that to the 
water. 

An experiment was made on Thursday se’nnight at Vinceies, in the pre- 
sence of Generals Sebastiani and Rostolau, on a newly invented musket, loaded 
with what are termed by the patentee cylindrospherical balls. ‘The experiment} 
was completely successful, the gun, the barrel of which is only fifteen inches 
long, having thrown balls 1,100 yards beyond the target. 


New Puseyire near Oxrorp.—!It is intended to establish at Lit-|| 


tlemore, near Oxford, a college in which young men holding high and distine- 
tive principles of the Church of England, may be trained for missionary labour. 
The Right Rey. Dr. Coleridge, formerly Bishop of Barbdaves, will be principal 
of the institution. 

‘The Journal des Debats states thatthe French ‘Transatlantic steamers will 
begin to ply ina few months. ‘here are to be four grand lines and four secondary 
lines. 

The first grand line is to be from Havre to New York; the second, from 
Bourdeaux to Martinique, touching at Corunna and the Azores in the outward 
voyage, and returning direct ; the third, from Marseilles to Martinique, touch- 
ing at Barcelona, Cadiz, aud Madeira,-in the outward voyage, and return- 
ing direct; the fourth, from St. Nazaire to Rio Janeiro, touching at Lis- 
bon, Goree, Pernambuco, Bahia, on the outward voyage, and returning di- 
rect. 

The first secondary line is to be from Martinique to the Havannah, touching 
at St. Thomas, Porto Rico, Cape Haitien, and San-Yago da Cuba, both going 
and returning ; the second, from the Havanuah to New Orleans, touching at 
Vera Cruz, ‘l'ampico, Galveston, and New Orleans, both going and returning ; 
the third, from Martinique to La Guayra, touching at Chagres, Cartha- 
gena, and Santa Martha, on the outward iy and returning direct ; the fourth 
is from Rio Janeiro to the ports of La Plata Monte Video and Buenos 
Ayres. 


M. Thiers has been travelling in Switzerland. The Zurich Gazette states} | 
that his object isto make himself personally and minutely acquainted with the), 


theatre of warof 1798—1799, for the purpose of his forthcoming new volumes 
of the “ History of the French Revolution.” M. Michelet, Professor of His- 
tory at the University of Paris, arrived at Fribourg nearly at the same 
time, to study on the spot the movements of Charles the Bold of Burgun- 


provinces revolted, and King Ferdinand sent an army to reduce them to sub- 


\mission, Espartero obtained a captain's commission in one of the regiments, 
and may be said to have learned the art of warin South America. The revolt- 
ed provinces established their independence, and Espartero returned to Spain 
with the reputation of an excellent soldier, the rank of brigadier-general, and a 
‘sum of money usually estimated at from £80,000 to £100,000, the fruits of 
ihis remarkable success at the gaming-table. ‘This was in 1824, and soon after 
‘he married a rich merchant's daughter, who retains a considerable share of per- 
‘sonal beauty, and is here now with her husband. In 1833, the Carlist rebellion 
‘broke out, and Espariero declared for Christina and the present Queen of Spain, 
‘then a mere child. He was placed in command of the northern army of Spain. 
‘He so eminently distinguished himself, that in 1836 he was appointed General- 
ltxsimo. ‘The civil war ended in 1839, and the fortunate soldier was created 
‘Duke de Vittoria. In 1840, he became Premier, and, in 1841, when Christina 
was driven out of Spain, the Cortes appointed him regent of the Kingdom. A 
few months ago, French gold, working on excitable Spanish spirit, caused a 
revolt against Espartero. The result is known. He had to fly his country 
land find that asylum in England which has always been afforded to the un- 
fortunate. It is said that Espartero, rasolved to be prepared for the worst, put 
£200,000 in the English funds two years before, but doubtless there is exag- 
‘geration in this. 


Marriace in Hien Lire.—Connt Esterhazy, son of the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor in London, and Mdile. Mary D’Appony, daughter of the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor in Paris, were married on Monday, by the Apostolic Nancio, M. Fornari, 
Archbishop of Nice, in the chapel attached to his Excellency’s residence. Sept. 
14, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, by the Rev. Arthur Isham, Rector of 
Weston Turville, Bucks, Henry George Boyce, Esq., 2d Life Guards, eldest 
son of H. P. Boyce, Esq., and the late Lady Amelia Sophia Boyce, to Louisa, 
only daughter of the Right Hon. General Sir George Murray, G. C. B., Master 
General of Ordnance, and the late Lady Louisa Murray. 


The French papers conta a series of Royal ordinances, granting promotions 
and decorations to a number of the officers of the army and navy who were pre- 
sent on the arrival of the Queen of Engiand at Treport and Fa. Several of 
the journals are speculating upon the advantages which may be expected to re- 
sult from her Majesty's visit to France. ‘They agree m the opinion that 
‘France and England only require to be brought nearer to each other to increase 
jtheir mutual good will and esteem. 


The Count de Toreno, celebrated im the modern history of Spain, died at 
Paris on the 16th of September. He was Minister of Finance under the Re- 
gency of Queen Christina, and achieved a distinguished reputation in literary 
pursuits. His death will be a severe loss to Queen Christina, as he was proba- 
‘bly the ablest among her confidential advisers. 


The King of Sweden has ordered to be laid before the uext Assembly of the 
‘Estates a 9 for the emancipation of the slaves m the island of St. Bartholo- 
mew. ‘The number of slaves in the island is 595, and it is estimated $100,- 
000 will indemnify their owners if they are freed. 

| Rossini has just left Paris without its having been possible to procure a note 
from him. Every effort las been fruitless. Unwilling to hear one word said of 
music, Rossini has not even been in the opera. He is returning to Bologna, 
cured of a painful disease by Dr. Civiale, who, with reason, seemed to him a 
far more important personage than Duprez. It is said that Rossini replied to 
the great tenor who asked him for a part, * 1 have come too early and you too 
late.” 


Eeyetian Corton.—According to advices from Alexandria, of August 12, 
ithe Pasha of Egypt had made a large consignment of cotton to his house of 
agency in Trieste, and he had moreover drawn against it tothe amount of 44 
millions of florins with the usual promptitude of that shrewd old man of busi- 
iness. The agency, however, considered him rather too fast on the occasion, 


dy, whose life will be treated in the sixth volume of his “ History of jand refused acceptance of the drafts. In the letter of explanation to Boghos 


France.” 

‘The Rev. Henry Lewis Oxley, late a Catholic priest of the Dominican order 
who has officiated im that capacity at Leeds, Leicester, and lastly at a nun- 
nery in the latter county, has become a convert to the Church of England, and 
was admitted to the sacrament at Christ Church Derby, on Sunday se’nnight. 

‘The next bishopric to be erected for the colonies is that of New Brunswick, 
and the committee have determined on recommending a clergyman to her ma- 
jesty’s government, to be consecrated to the see, as soon as £30,000, the sum 
required for the endowment, shall have been raised, ‘The income of the bishop 
wili be £1,200 per annum, but the appointment will be made when a clear re- 
venue of £1,000 a-year shall have been secured. 

Respecting the supposed incapacity of the Queen to leave her British do- 
minions without the consent of an act of Parliament, we may state that the 
clause enacting the prohibition was repealed in the first year of George the 
First. 


Bey, the prime minister and salesman of his highness, the agents stated that 
cotton was so dead and unmarketable an article that they could not undertake 
to convert any sufficient quantity into cash to meet even part of the bills drawn, 
whilst the charges for freight, &c., were besides very heay. In reply the Pasha 
a oace admitted tle jus ice of the representation, and despatched a steamer 
ummediately with a remittance, in hard money for one million ;wo hundred thou- 
sand florins. Since that date mtelligence will have reached Alexandria and 
Trieste of the improvement in the cotton market in this country, so that the 
Pasha’s stock will be the more readily turned into money, and some portion may 
probably find its way mto this country, England or, if not, doubtlexs will into 
Prance, and so far tend to diminish the weight of the consumption there of Ameri- 
can cotton. What with heavy stocks in Egypt, a fairtyield in the United States, 
or perhaps beyond a fair yield as the more accredited accounts imply, and the 
crop of 15,000 bales in ‘Texas, that is 50,000 more than last year, there can be 
‘no cause to fear a deficient supply of cotton. The late advance of price, more- 
over, will, as heretofore, bring considerable quantities of the uncleaned cotton 
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which is always to be found in greater orless abundance on the coasts of the: 
South American states, where it is often left to rot as not worth the expense of 
the shipment, except when prices have so advanced in Europe as to inake it 
worth cost of transport and cleaning. 

Disrursances in Wates.—The outrages in South Wales, so far from 
showing symptoms of diminotion, are on the increase. Blood has beeu shed, 
the Rebeccaites daily become more bold and daring. wh le the veil in which: 
the people of that isolated district have been so long eushrouded from their 
fellow-subjects in England, having beew drawn aside by the sturdy vigour of 


the press, discloses a state of society generating “treason, stratagems, and | 


spoils.” ‘he Welsh are a peculiar and a cunning race, and however unjust 
fiable in a legal poiut of view their present proceedings are, it is undeniable that 
they have grievances uvredressed, and extortious to complain of, from which’ 
other parts of the kingdom are comparatively free. The toll-gate grievance, 


| Orrice or Oxpance, Serr. 11.—Royal Regt. of Aruui.—Capt. and Brevet 
Maj. H. L. Sweeting to be Lt. Col. v. Arabin, dec. ; See. Capt. T. P. Flade 
to be Capt. v. Sweeting ; First Lt. F. D. Cleaveland to be Sec. Capt. v, Flade ; 


Sec. Lt. C. Lucas to be First Lt. v. Cleaveland. 


| The fourth division of the Ist Dragoon Guards on board the China transport, 
from Canada, four officers, seventy-two men, and forty-nine horses, disembark- 
led at Ramsgate on the 6th inst. 

The Ist Foot, 2nd Batt., will be sent to the West Indies ; new clothing has 
been sent to Barbadoes. 

Mayor Fraser, 43d depot, has arsived from Canada, and assumed the com- 
mand. 


THE ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION, 


From the Literary Gazette. 


which first called the prowess of Rebecca into requisition, is only one, and nol We congratulate the country on the happy return of one of the mos! me- 


the most oppressive of the many galling social maladies under which the Welsh | 


in the south labour. Excessive rents, wretched farms, a rude state of agricul- 
ture, tithes, and a ruinous expenditure, far exceeding the measure of income, 
produced partly by competition, partly arising ont of the relative position of 
landlord and tenant, are amongst the causes which fret and harass the occupier 
of land, and makes him a midnight marauder t 
sance, some attention is now bestowed upon her complaints, and the probability 
is, that as far as acts of Parliament can reach the cause, that remedy will no 
be wanting when the proper time arrives. But while the grass grows, the 
steed starves, and it needs no ghost from the grave to tell us, that 1f, in sum- 
mer and during harvest, the social evils which have been glanced at are so un - 


As Rebecca has become a nut | 


morable capeditions everrecorded iw Evglish history. Jusily may Great Bri- 
tain be proud of this achievement; aud sure we are that its glory will not be 
felt by Britain alone, but be acknowledged by the whole civilized world, to 
jwhich, as weil as to ourselves, its interesting and important results in science 
|helong The exemplary humanity aud prodence of Captain J. Ross, Captain 
Croz er, aud thew gallant compauious witrusted wih the comend and direction 
lof the wudertaking, are above all praise ; and the reciprocating steadiness and 
idevotedvers of the crews of the two vessels are no less creditable to the ua- 
‘tional character. Three fice fellows were lost by accident within the four years ; 
bat such was the effectual care and management bestowed during all that time, 


junder every circumstance of toil and danger, that the first natural death eccur- 


bearable, in the depth of winter, and wheu the pall of night encourages ont ‘ied at Rio, ov the homeward voyage, aud the first and only co ps was there 
rage, matters will become much more alarming. ilcommitted to the earth. W 

The state of trade in every part of the couutry is most encouraging. Con- The Erebus, Captain James Ross, and the Terror, Captain Crozier, loft Eng- 
fidence has revived, foreign orders come pouring in, money is abundant, the and on the 29h September, 1839, and made observations at Madeira, Port 
home trade has received an impetus, and, what is perhaps better than all, the Paya, St. Paul’s Rocks, and Trinidad. On the last day of Jauuery, 1840, the 
harvest, thanks to the lovely weather of the last few weeks, has been got In jespedition reached St. Heleua, Captain Koss having been desirous, in teking 
with safety, and is described as an average one. These combined circumstan- <his course, to determine the important point of minimum magnetic imteusity, 
ces have operated most favourably on the public mind. Commercially speak- jand the nature of the curve connecting those points im which that inteusily is 
ing, a better feeling prevails at the present moment than has existed for years. weakest. Ths he accurately accomplished and we may vetc, that the large 
The cotton market has been most buoyant ; it received a stimulant some two space of Atisitic Oceon so traversed possesses the least maguetic wieusity of 
or three weeks back, when accounts came to hand that the cotton crop in the guy jike portion of the surface of the globe. The position of the lime, pre- 
southern States had been seriously mjured by the rains. ‘Tne accouuts re-, symed to be proceedi.g towards the vorth, being thus ascertained, it will be 
ceived this week by the Hiberuia prove these fears to be groundless, and that easy w all future time to mark its progress, and establish a certain law upon the 
the new crop is likely to reach two millions of bales. Still the market, wuin-\sunject. The position of the Ime of uo dip or magnetic equator was also de- 
fluenced by the heavy stock on hand, of the heavy stock which will shortly a1 jermmmed, and hae’ grounds laid for subsequent observation of the changes to 


rive, maintains its buoyancy, aud speculation to a great cxtent Is taking place. 
It is a singular fact, exemplifying the truth of the adage, that “ when one door 
shuts another opens,” that this extreme activity in the cotton market ts not pro- 
duced by our trade with the Uuited States, which continues very depressed. fn-, 
deed, the stringent provisions of the new American tariff have cut off the trade 
with this country to a mere bagatelle, and the improved feeling may be traced 
to the existence of new channels of consumption for British manufactured pro-| 
ducts. European Times. 
The non-arrival of the Overland Mail, which is now more than a fortnight be- 
yond its time, has excited some uneasiness. The delay has occurred on the 
other side of Suez. The belief at present is, that the steamcr has been beaten, 
back by the monsoon, although there ere croakers who contend that worse than, 
this has happened—that she has gone to the bottom. 
War-Orrice, September 5.—Ist Regt. of Life Guards—Cer. and Sub-Lt.; 
H. Lowther tobe Li. by par., v. Alexander, who retires; E. Colston, Gent. to 
be Cor. and Sub-Lt., by pur., v. Lowther. 4th Regt. of Drag. Grds—Lt. J 
G. Townshend, from the 15th Lt. Drags., to be Lt., v. Blake, who exchs. 15th 
Regt. of Lt. Drags.—It. M. L. Blake, from the 4th Drag Grds., to be It, vo 
Townshend, who exchs. Ist Regt. of Ft.—It. G. from h.-p. 97th 
Ft., to be Lt., v. Byrne, prom. ; Ens. S. Vansittart to be Lt. by pur., v. Phi- 
lipps, who rets; Gen. Cadet H. C. Marriott, from the R. M. College, to be 
Ens. by pur., v. Vansittart. 11th Ft.—Lt. E. L. Blosse to be Capt. by pur., 
v. Browne, who rets.; Ens. J. W. D’Oyley to be Lt. by pur., v. Blosse ; J. 
A. Hunter, Gent., to be Eus. by pur., v. D’Oyley. 42d Ft.—Bvt. Col. H_ 
Earl of Uxbridge, from h.-p. Unattached, to be Lt.-Col. v. G. Johnstone, who 
exchs. ; Maj. D. A. Cameron, to be Lt.-Col. by pur., v. the Earl of Uxbridge, 
who rets. ; Capt. C. Dunsmure to be Maj. by pur., v. Cameron ; Le. ©. Mur- 
ray to be Capt. by pur., v. Dunsmure; Ens. J. W. Wedderburn to be Lt. by 
pur., v. Murray; Ens. C. Frazer, from the 63d Ft., to be Ens. v. Wedderburn. 
63d Ft.—Sergt.-Maj. C. Frazer, from the 42d Ft., to be Ens. wrthout pur., v.; 
Lane, dec. ; A. J. Le Grand, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Frazer, app. to the) 
42d Ft. Staff—Ma)j. P. Farquharson, of the 65th Ft., to be Dep.-Adjt.-Gen to} 
the Forces serving in Jamaica (with the rank of Lt.-Col. in the Army), v. Tur- 
nor, who resigns ; Lt.-Col. T. S. Pratt, of the 26th Ft., to be Dep. Adr'.-Gen.| 
to her Majesty's ‘T'roops serving at Madras, v. Mountain, whose app. has been | 
cancelled. Unattached—Bvt. Lt.-Col. W. ‘Turner, from h.-p. May. Unattach-) 
ed, to be Lt.-Col. without pur. To be Majors without pur.—Bvt. Col. Grant, 
from h.-p. Capt. 23d Ft.; Byt. Maj. O. Pulling, from h.-p. Capt in the Portu-' 
guese serviec. Commissatiat—Dep. Asst.-Com.-Gen. W. F. Mends to be 
Ass.-Com.-Gen. 
Orrice or Oronance, Sept. 5.—Ryl. Regt. of Art. : Capt. and Bvt. Maj. 
I. Whitty to be Licut.-Col., v. Stewart, ret. on h.-p. ; 2d Capt. G. H. Hyde to: 


be Capt., v. Whitty; Ist Lieut. J. N. A. Freeze to be 2d Capt., v. Hyde ; 2d) 


Lieut. E. J. Paterson to be Ist Lieut., v. Freese. 
Wan-Orrice, Sept. 12.—5th Regt. of Ft.: Ens. W. Lyons, from the 73d. 
Ft. tobe Adjt., with the rank of First Liecut., v. Mackay, dec. —i8th Ft.: F., 


T. F. A. MacDonnell, Gent., to be Eus. without pur., v. Broderick, dec. —26th. 


Ft. : Capt. JF. Carey, from the Sist Ft., to be Capt., v. Thompson, who exchs 
—45th Ft. W. Dawson, Gent, to be Ens., without pur., v. Calder, app. to the: 
65th Ft.—Sist Ft: Capt. R. Thompson, from the 26th to be Capt, 
Carey, who exchs.—56th Ft. : Capt. W. W. Passey to be Maj., by pur., v. 
Leighton, who rets. ; Lieut. T. J. Sinith to be Capt., by pur., v. cl ; Ens. 
W. G. Margesson to be Lieut., by pur, v. Smith; C. H. Spedding, Gent , to’ 
be Eus., by pur., v. Mayesson.—64th Ft.: R. Mockler, Gent., to be Ens., 
without pur., v. Collingwood, app. to the 78th Ft.—65th Ft.: Brev. Maj. G_ 
Smyth to be Maj. without pur., v. P. Farquharson, who rets. upon h.-p. ; Lieut. 
W. P. Young to be Capt., v. Smyth; Ens. C. A. Cuthbert to be Lieut., v., 
bie Ens. E. H. G. Calder, from the 45th Ft., to be Eus., v. Cuthbert.— 
7ist Ft. : Capt. D. Souter, froin h.-p. 66th Ft., to be Paym., v. Dutton, dec.— 
Fnong Ft.: Eus. T. Collingwood, from the 64th Ft., to be Ens., v. Mackenzie, 
ec. 
Brevet.—Ma). E. Saunders, of the ——_ Eng., to be Lt. Col, in the Ar-) 
my in the W. I.” Capt. J. Griffin, of the 24th Regt. of Bengal Native Infan- 
try, to be Maj. in thie Army in the W. I. { 


which it way be liable. 

The magnetic observatory at St. Helena bavi g been set foot, and the 
officers aud mstroments landed, the expedition sailed again 8, and March 
17 arrved at the Cape of Good Hope, where simi ar:eervices were performed. 
A serics of daily experiments was made ou the temperature and specific gravity 
of the sea, at the depths of 180, 300, 480, and 600 fatnoms, aud at length sound- 
ings at the bottom of the ocean were struck by the plumme. From all which, 
che physical condition of this element will come t» be better understood, 

April 3. The Cape was left behind, and the system of maguetic observation 
sedulously and zealously coutimued, to connect the voyage with the observato- 
ries established in other parts of the world. Kergucleu's Land was reached on 
tue 12h of May; aud on the 29th (ithe day previously fived fur simultane- 


| 208 observation), the magnetometnc were Loted every 24 minutes 


‘for 24 hours; and, foriunetely, one of the magnetic storms, ehich have been 
ovced various parts of Europe, occurred, aud its aflecting the instruments, 
as at Toronto, afforded complete proof of the vast extent of magnet.c influ- 
ences pervading ihe eerta’s diameter with a velocity equal to light or electricity. 
Geolog cal aud geographical investigations were carried ou bere. Large fos- 
sil trees were found w the lava, aud indicated the igneous ongin of these 
islands. Extensive seams of coal were also imbedded in the volcanic mass, 
which may, wi h great bevetit, be employed for the purposes of s\eam navigation 
re o~ querier of the world, aud be of immeuse importance to the commerce of 
ndia. 
FIRST YEAR. 
From Hobart Town, Vau Diemen’s Land, the expedition proceeded to Auck- 
‘and Islands, aud completed a perfect series of magnetic rvations on the 
important term-day of November, 1840. The anticipatory atiempts of the 
Americen Lieutenant Wilkes ani the French Commodore d'Urville, having be- 
fcome known to our countrymen, Captain Ross wisely used his discretionary 
power in altering his rouce from that origwally intended. He accordingly di- 
rected his course for the utmost south, at about the 170:b degree of east longi- 
tude, by which the isodynam-c oval and the poi: exactly between the two focé 
of greater maguetic tendency might be passed over and determined directly be- 
ween the tracks of the Russian navigator Bellinghasvsen and our own illustrious 
Cook. He then proposed to steer S. W. towards the pole, rather than awempt 
43 approach ducetly trom the north, on the unsuccessful footsieps of preceeding 
voyagers. 
Ou the 12th of December he qu tted Aucklauds Islauds, touched at Camp- 
oell Island, and, passing through numerous icebergs to the southward of 63 deg. 


latitude, made the Peck-Edge, avd eutered the Antarctic Circle on New Yeer's 


fay, 1841. This pack wos not so formidable as represented by the Freach aud 
Amenicaus, but a gale and other unfavourable circumstances prevented the ves- 
sels from entering %t at the time. A gale from the northward blew them off, 
jand it was not ull the Sih that they regained it, about 100 iniles to the eastward, 
m lat 66 deg 45 mm. S., and jong. 174 deg. 16 mm. E., when, though the 
wind was blowing, end the sea running ligh directly it, the entrance was 
effected withou: the slightest myury to euher ship. After advavemg through it 
4 few miles, they were able to inake their way to the southward with compara- 
we ease ard safety. Thick fogs, however, ensued, and, with winds, ren- 


‘ide red taeir course more dithculi as well as tedious; and constant snow-showers 


‘impeded their operations. Whenever a clear glimpse could be obtamed, they 
were nevertheless encouraged by seomy a strong water-sky to the S. aud 
on the moruing of the Ich, efter cating ebove 200 miles through the pack, they 
gamed 8 perlectiy clear sea, avd bore away S W. for the magnetic pole ! 

Jan. 11, lat. 70 dez. 47 mm. and long. 172 deg 36 min. E., land was dis- 
coversd at the distance of neer y 100 miles, directly in their course, and between 
them aud the pole—the sovivernmost known laud ever discus cred, though some 
what neatly approacied by the Russians 20 years ago. As those who accom- 
iplisbed this hovor for their country approached, it was seen to rise tn lofty moun 
eis peaks of from 9,000 to 12,000 feet in height, entirely covered with eternal 


\|snow, ad the glaciers projecting from the vast mountein brows for many miles 


ivto the occav. By-and-bye exposed patches of rock weie visibie; but the 
lshore was so lined with bergs and pack-ice, with a heavy swell washing over 
them, that a lauding could not be effected, They therefore steered to We 
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where were several small islands; and on the 12th, Captain Roxs landed, ac- 
companied by Captain Crozier, and a number of officers of each ship, and took 


\'they cleared the pack in lat. 67 deg. 28 min. S., and long, 169.deg. E., after 
‘an imprisonment of forty-six days in the * thick-ribbed ice” This was only 


pos-ession of the country im the name of our gracions Queen Victoria. The) ten days earlier than they had been obliged to abandon their operations the 


island is composed altogether of igneous rocks, and lies in lat. 71 deg. 56 min 
S., and lung. 171 deg. 7 min. E. 


The east coast of the main land trended to the southward, and the north took 
a porth-westerly direction ; and Captain Ross resolved on penetrating as far as 
he could to the south, so that he might, if possible, pass beyond the magnetic 
pole, which the combined observations had placed in 76 deg. south nearly, and 
thence proceed westward till he completed its circumnavigation. They accord- 


ingly steered alung this magnificent land ; and on the 23d of January reached 
74 ee min. S, the highest southern latitade that had ever been previously 
attained. 

Here strong southerly gales, thick fugs, and perpetual snow storms impeded 
them ; but they continued to examine the coast to the southward, and on the 


27h again landed on another island in latitude 76 deg. 8 min. S., and longitude 


168 deg. 12 min. E.; like the former, all of igneous rocks. On the 28th, « 
mountain 12,400 feet above the level of the sea was seen eimitting flame and 


smoke in grand profusion; which splendid volcano received the appropriate 


name of Mount Erebus. Its position is lat. 77 deg. 32 min. S., long. 167 deg 
0 min. E.; and an extinct crater tu the eastward of it was named, though aut 
quite so fitly, Mount Terror. 


Continuing to follow the main land in its southern trending, a barrier of ice, 


stretching off from a prominent cape, and presenting a perpendicular face ot 
above 150 feet, far above the mast heads of the vessels, shut up the prospect of 
further advance in that direction, They could just discern beyond the tops of 
a range of very lofty mountains towards the S.S.E, and in lat. 79deg.S. This 
barrier they explored to the eastward, till, on the 24 of Feb, they reached lat. 78 
deg. 4 min. §., the highest they were at any time able to attain; and on the 9h. 
having traced its continuance to the long. of 191 deg. 23 min., in lat. 78 deg 
S , adistance of more than 300 miles, their further progress was stopped by a 
heavy pack pressed closely against it, and the narrow lane through which they 
had hitherto found their way being now completely covered by rapidly forming 
ice, nothing but the strong breeze which they fortunately had withthem put 1 
in their power to retrace their course. At the distance of less than half a mile 
they had sonnd ngs eo a bed of soft blue nad with 318 fathoms. T he tempe- 
ra'ure was 20 deg. below the freezing point ; and avght more bere being im 
practicable, they vore away for the weetward, and again reectied lat. 76 deg. S 
(that of the magnetic pole) on the 15:h February. They found the ice par- 
tially drified away, but its place supplied by more, recently formed, througt 
which they got a few miles nearer the pole-—-lat. 76 deg 12 min. S. and long 
164 deg., the dip 88.40, and variation 109 24 E.—thus only 157 miles from 
the pole. 

The advanced period of the season in this high latitude now rendered return 
advisable ; but yet they made another effort to land on the north past of the 
coast, which was defeated by the heavy pack-ice. They found it terminate ab 
ruptly in lat. 70 deg. 40 min. S., and long. 165 deg. E., trending considerably wo 
the southward of west, aud presenting an immense space, occupied by a dense 
pack, so firmly cemented together by the newly-formed ice, as wo defy every 
attempt to penetrate it. The whole southern land thus traced extends from 
nearly the 70 h tothe 79:h degree of latitude, and was distinguished by the 
name of our beloved Sovereign. 

Their way from hence lay near the chain of islands discovered by Balleny in 
1839, and more extensively explored by the American and Mrench expeditions 
in the following year. On the 4th of March they recrossed the antarctic circle, 
and being necessarily close by the eastern extremity of those patches of land, 
which Lieuv:enant Wilkes has called “the antarctic continent,” and having 
reached their latitude on the Sth, they steered directly for them ; and ai noo. 
on the 6th, the ships being exactly over this mountain range, they could obtair 


nu soundings with 600 fathoms of line; and having traversed a spece of 80 


miles in every direction from this spot, during beautfuliy clear weather, which 
extended their vision widely around, were obliged to confess that this position 
at least, of the pseudo-antarctic continent, and the nearly 200 miles of barries 
represented to extend from it, have no real existence ! 

Continuing to bear westward, the expeditiun approached the place where Prof 
Gauss supposed the magnetic pole to be, which was proved, by extended inves- 
tigation, to be erroneous ; and they then, April 4, departed for Van Diemen’s 


Land. 
SRCOND YVRAR. 


The magnetometers, &c., again strictly compared with those of the fixed) 


year before ; but still they advanced to see what could be done. They pur- 
sued their course to the southward along the edge of the pack, but it was found 
‘to trend to the westward across their course, which obliged them to stretch 
jfarther in that direetion than was wished: and a continuance of violent gales 
added more to their difficulties. They fought against every obstacle, and at 
midnight, on the 22d, they had the satisfaction to make the great barrier a few 
miles to the eastward of the spot where the examination of last year had con- 
claded This ecormous mass gradually diminishes, from its commencement at 
‘the foot of Mount Erebus, where it is about 260 feet, to 150 feet at the eastern 
extreme, as far as could be seen. At the point now reached it was further di- 
minished to 107 feet, and broken into deep bays and low | prscoape vee not above 
from 50 to 70 feet high. Soundings in a bed of blue mud were obtained at 290 
fathoms, which, together with the strong appearance of land, gently rising in 
ridges to the height of several hundred feet, at a distance of 50 or 60 miles 
from the barrier, leaves little doubt of the existence of an extensive country 
‘to the southward, bat so entirely covered with perpetual ice, as to conceal 
‘every conceiveable featore of marked character to establish its positive exis- 
‘tence. 

| ‘The barrier was, with a strong breeze, traced about 130 miles farther east- 
ward than in the preceding year, but all beyond was fruitless. Capt. 
therefore retraced his course, and, where he was before prevented by the weath- 
‘er and fogs, obtained two additional lines of magnetic determinations at no 
great distance from the pole, by which its position can be still more accurately 
jascertained. ‘The antarctic circle was again repassed, and another hazardous 
enterprise undertaken, in these long dark nights, which confirmed the opinion 
regarding the non-existence of the supposed focus of magnetic force. On the 
'12th of March, in a heavy breeze, the ships were driven into violent collision 
iwith an extensive chain of icebergs, and the bowsprit, fore-topmast, and some 
smaller spars of the Erebus, were carried away and lost. ‘The vessels was pro- 
videntially preserved from being dashed to pieces ; and the coolness, prompti- 
tude, and activity of their crews were never more energetically displayed. A 
direct course was held for Cape Horn, as far from the tracks of former naviga- 
tors as possible ; and in a heavy gale, James Angeley, quartermaster, fell over- 
board and was drowned, the only casualty daring 136 days of arduous duty, and 
‘again withont one man on the sick list. Provisions were supplied from Rio de 
Janeiro, and the ships were put in as complete a eondition to renew operations 
las the day they sailed from England. 

THIRD YEAR. 

' On the morning of December 17, 1842, the expedition sailed from the Falk- 
land Islands, and on the 24th saw the first icebergs, when nearly in the latitude 
of Clarence Island ; and next day their progress was arrested by a rather solid 
pack. ‘The 26th was spent in endeavouring to find out a penetrable part, and 
they were led to stand along its edge to the westward. Captain Ross—being 
persuaded that the great extent of open water found by our late worthy friend, 
|Captain Weddell, to the 74th degree of latitude, was produced by the prevail- 
ing westerly winds driving the ice away from some extensive shore, probably the 
jeastern side of Graham J,and—determined, if he could, to get hold of that coast, 
and penetrate to the southward and eastward, between its shores and the pack, 
and thus he hoped to arrive at the open part of the open sea found by Weddell ; 
‘deeming it more desirable to trace the land to the southward than to attempt 
'to follow his track, from which no discovery could be expected. On the 28th 
they discovered iand, extending S. to S. W. by W. ; but its shores lined with 
‘so extraordinary an accumulation of grounded icebergs, as to prevent all 
‘approach nearer than three or four miles. They had, therefore, only to 
pass along and examine the coast as they could. ‘The whole land, with 
the exception of two bold projecting headlands near its north extreme, was 
found to be entirely covered with snow or ice, which descended from the 
height of 2,000 or 3,000 feet into the sea, where, broken by the violence 
of the waves, it formed perpendicular icy clifis of from 20 to 30 feet high, 
from which the bergs already mentioned constantly broke away and ground- 
ed iu the shallow water. Between them the whirlpools, caused by a strong 
ltide, were very troublesome ; and several small isles, quite free from snow, 
‘were observed extending to the south-castward from the farthest visible 
‘point of the land. A dense fog arose, and compelled the expedition to 
‘haul off to the eastward, where they soon met with the western edge of the 
packs. On the evening of the 30th they again closed the land, and steered 
across a deep gulf for the extreme pot; but the pack was close against its 
shores, and by the 4th, in 64} deg. S., the ships were beset, and drified rapidly 


observatory, the crews refreshed, the ships refitted, the gallant band again pro-'| 
‘back to the northward. Next day they were extricated, and finally sueceeded 


ceeded with their arduous task. ‘The expedition went to Sydney and Bay of 


Islands, in order to extend the magnetic observations, and finish ineteorological 
and other philosophical experiments. ‘These at the antipodes of European ob- 
servatieors,and equally separated from each other,are of much interest,to science; 
and have decided the important question of the exact correspondents of the mo- 
mentary magnetic perturbations. The perturbations at Van Diemen’s Land and 
New Zealand were found to be im exact accordance. 

Noy. 23, 1841. ‘They sailed from the Bay of Islands, and passing by the 
Chatham Islands, bore away to the eastward to examine the supposed position 
of the focus of greater magnetic intensity, and, favoured with tine weather, 
obtained a series of observations which demonstrated the error of the assigned 
position. ‘They accordingly proceeded to the south, to resume the examination 


of the antarctic seas. 
Dec. 18. In lat. 62 deg. 28 min. S., and long 146 deg. 57 min. W., they 


made the pack 300 miles further north than before ; which unexpected obstruc-|| 
tion showed that they were too early for the season. ‘They entered, however, || 


and pursued their voyage for 300 miles, when it became so close that they could 
push the ships no more to the southward. With untiring zeal and unflmehing 
fatigue of officers and men, it was again new-year’s day, 1842, before they could 
cross the antarctic circle. ‘The intense brightness of the sky foreshowed them 
that they would still have to encounter vast bodies of ice im that direction, 
whilst more encouraging appearances held out inducement to try their fortune 
to the westward. By January 19, they had succeeded in reaching within a few 
miles of the open water, when a violent gale sprung up, and placed them in a 
situation of appalling jeopardy. ‘The rudder of the Erebus was shattered, and 
that of the Terror was soon after utterly destroyed ; and violent shocks against 
the ice for twenty-six hours, as they rolled deeply among its heavy masses, se- 
verely tried their strength and threatened their existence. On the 21st the gale 
abated ; and though driven back far into, and closely beset by, the pack, they 
went to work to repair damages and prepare for new efforts. Their condition was 
very helpless, and their vexation the greater, as the last days were fast shortening, 
and the season drawing to aclose. ‘l'‘hey had, however, gone through the pack in 
a direct line 450 miles, and were more south than Cook or Bellinghausen had 
been able to reach in more favourable seasons. At length, February 2nd, 


‘in landing on an island at the extreme of a deep inlet on the south side of the 
gulf, which Captain Ross took possession of in her Majesty's name. ‘This island 
lis of voleanic origin, and though not mere than two miles in diameter, projects 
‘a perfectly formed crater to the height of 3,500 feet above the level of the sea. 
‘It lies in lat. 64 deg. 12 min. S., and long. 56deg.49 min. W. A magnificent 
table-topped mountain to the westward rises to the height of 7,000 feet, and the 
\whole western shore of this great gulfconsists of mountainous ranges covered 
‘with everlasting snow. It was named the Gulf of Erebus and ‘Terror ; is about 
40 miles between the capes, and nearly as many miles deep. Excepting the 
south part, it was full of heavy pack-ice, and there were two spaces at its deep- 
est parts where no land could be discerned, and which probably communicate 
iwith Bransfield Strait. In the evening, the ice being driven off the land, they 
‘rounded the south part of the gulf, and coursed the land to the south-westward, 
between its shore and a chain of grounded bergs two or three miles distant. All 
this portion was free from snow for twenty miles, when they again came to per- 
‘pendicular icy cliffs descending from a snow-covered mountain, about 2,000 feet 
‘high ‘T'his was a complete barrier m miniature, and tended to confirm Captain 
Ross's opinion, that an extensive continent exists to the southward of the great 
barrier discovered in 1841, extending to the east 450 miles from Mount Erebus. 

Ice, in various forms, beset them fur some time, and observations were taken 
on that which was fixed. No doubt remained thet the strait before spoken of 
communicated with Bransfield Strait, and probably with the Canal d’Orleans ; 
but it was so completely closed that nothing farther could be done to decide 
this geographical point. The struggles with the ice continued to the Ist of 
February, when it became essential to extricate the ships, and endeavour to pe- 
netrate to the south. On the 4th they succeeded in gaining the pack-edge. and 
were once more in clear weter, after having been more or less eytangled for the 
space of forty days. East winds end thick fogs prevailed, and the best of the 
season was past. They, however, in lat. 65 d-g., nearly crossed We: dell’s re- 
iurning track, and fount pack-ice where he had perfectly clear sea. They 
could not penetrate beyond lat. 65 deg. 15 min. 5 , where their position was 
100 miles to the southward of Admiral d’Urvilie’s track, where he unsuccess- 


tully attempted to follow the route so nobly achieved by our countryman Wed- 
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dell. On the 22d they crossed the line of the no-variation, in lat. 61 deg., and ally known, and also a generous sympathy worthy of the great nation by which 
long. 24 deg. W., ina dip of 57 deg. 40 min.; a fact of mnch importance to was evinced. 
magnetic science, since the observations eppear to prove that the supposition) — The Act of the Imperial Legislature which facilitates the introduction ot 
of their being two magnetic poles of verticity in the south (as is wel! known) Canadian Wheat, and of Flour prepared in Canada, into the Ports of the United 
to be the case in the nortl.) is erroneous, and that there is in reality but one Kingdom, will, f trust, prove to be a valuable boon to this Province ; and is a 
magnetic pole in the southern hemisphere. _ further proof of Her Majesty's unremitted care for the prosperity of . his por- 

On the 23rd they rounded the iast ex'reme of the pack, and stood to the’ tion of fer Dominions. A copy of a Despatch from Ter Majesty's Secretary 
S.E., and crossed the antarctic circle on the Ist of March in long. 74 deg W, Of State on this subject will be laid before you. ing 
From judicious considerations, Captain Ross now tried to pevctrate to the south Measures will be subinitted to you for the improvement of the system ot Judi- 
ward in the meridizn exactly between Bellinghausen’s and Weddell s tracks, Cature in Lower Canada ; of the Muncipal Institutions, the laws relating to 
and consequently stood to the S W. On the 23rd, in lat. 68 deg. 34 min , and Education, and the Jury Systein of both Divisions of the United Province, and 
long. 12 deg 49 min. W., he was becalmed, and ceized the opportunity to try of the Assessment Laws in Upper Canada,as well as on other important subjects ; 
for soundings, but 4,000 fathoms of line feiled to reach the ground. This grest all of which will, 1 ain sure, cngage your earnest attention. Noset, 
depth is against the probability of meeting with lend neer. For some tne, I have recently made a tour through the Provinee, such as the exigency ot 
however, they persevered in an attempt te get farther to ihe south, but the ice public business would permit, in order that I might become im some degree ac- 
was too strong for them, and considerable danger was encountered in a tem- quainted with local circumstances requiring attention. ' 
pestuons gale, which lasted, without interruption, during three doys. The | I have had great gratitication in seeing a fine Country, evidently advancing in 
darkness of the nights and the number of icebergs seemed only to increase the provement , and have every where been received with manifestations of Loy- 
confidence and courege of the men; end the menagement of the ships was,| ality to Our Gracions Sovereign, and with personal kindness to myself, 
throughout, most worthy of admiration. At length, on the 8th the wind veered It has been highly satisfactory to me to witness the great works i progress, 
to the eastward, and with hearts overflowing with gra:itude to God for bis mer- whieh, owing to the Loan raised in England unier the Guarantee of the Impe- 
ciful protection, when hum:n efforts were all but useless aud unaveiling, our rial Government, the Province has been enabled to undertake or prosecute. 
brave fellows were in safety, aud steering for the north. It was not, however, They are calculated, I hope, to extend the Commerce, and develope the re- 
till the 12th that they were relieved from the apprehension of being driven sources of this vast Country, and increase the Public Revenue and general and 
against the still-threatening pack. individual wealth. : 

On the 17th they reached the latitude of Bouvet Island, 64 deg. 19 min In those parts where works of this description are ia progress I found con- 
about 8 deg. to the westward of the assigned position; but they, like Cook | tentinent prevailing at the prospect which they present. In other parts there is 
searched for it in vain, and Captain Ross concludes that Bouvet had been de- a cry for improved Roads for the conveyance of produce toappropriate Markets, 
ceived by the form of an iceberg. The last berg was seen on the 25:h, in lat. a claim which is worthy of consideration; for on such communications the pros- 
47 deg. 3 min. S, and long. 10 deg. 51 min. E, when bearing away before # perity of the Country must in great measure depend. No where was this 
fair gale for the Cape of Good Hope, where the expedition prosperous!y ar- anxiety more strongly expressed than in the eastern townships of Lower Cana- 
chored on the 4th of April. da, where the community, almost entirely agricultural, i consequence of the 

In the thud season, it will thus be seen, they did not pevetrate so far as Wed , heavy duties imposed on their produce in the United States, have lost the mar- 
dell; yet the unusual prevalence of easterly winds preventing the pack from ket to which they had formerly recourse, while the exemption from duty in our 
drifting off shore, was the meas of evuabiing them to reach the lat. of 71} country of the similar produce of our neighbours enables them, by greater fa- 
deg. S., on a meridian usually occupied by the pack when driven by the pre-| cilities cf conveyance, to undersell the Producers of the eastera townships in 
vailing westerly winds from the east shore of Grabam’s Land, and extending! our own markets. Similar complaints of the eflects of the Daties on our pro- 
their researches in that meridian (15 deg W.), 12 deg. of latitude beyond thew) duce in the Unived States, and of the facility given to the admission of their 
predecessors Cook, Bellinghausen, and Biscoe. produce into our territory, are also made in other parts. Whatever improve- 

The discovery and examination of a considerable extent of unknown coast, Ment can be afforded to our interval commanications is so obviously desirable 
proving the insularity of those portions of land frst discovered by Branstield 1 !°F the advan'age of the community, that any outley devoted to that object, 
1820, fur years afterwards frequented by our cealers in search of their prey, anc 204 Consistent with the means at command, must be highly beneficial. Jt is. 
finally, 1839, seen by Admiral d’Urvilie, and called by him ** Louis Philippe’: therefore, much to be regretted, that the state of the Finances does not afford 
Land,” cannot but be regarded as important additions to our knowledge of those @PY immediate prospect of our being able to meet the wishes of many districts 
parts, which, though islacds of inconeiderable size, might have extended, anc deeply interested in this respect. 
were supposed to extend, even to the pole. |. Lesnnot refrain from bringing to your notice, as a subject worthy of consi- 

At the end of April the Erebus and Terror left the Cape of Good Hope, deration, the state of the Prisons in some portions of the Province. The Peni- 
and touched at St Helena and Ascensivn, for the purpuse of repeating the mag-, tentiary at Kingston is an Institution very creditable to the country : great cost 
neice observations they had formerly made, end verifying their instruments. JT.| has been incurred in the erection of Prisons in other places, and some of the 
order to render the whole series complete, 11 was necessary to repair to Rio de| local authorities are now laudably exerting themselves te provide suitable ac- 
Janeiro, which the expedition reached on the 18:h of June. Atict a few day+! commodations for prisoners ; but in some places there is great deficiency. The 
employed in observing and refitting, they sailed for Eoglaad, and, touching at jus ice due even to criminals requires that they should not be subjected to 
one of the Western Islands, made the land of Scilly on the 27h of August greater punishment than what is designed by their sentence, and that disease, 
The passage op Chanvel was rendered tedious by calms and light winds, so tha! or death, from foul air and want of exercise, should not be superadded to im- 
Captain Ross was unable to land until Mouday last, the 4ih of September prisonment. It is likewise due to untried Prisoners, who may be innocent, that 
when he disembarked at Folkstone, aud arrived im town on the afternoon of the they should not be confined iu the same cell with convicted criminals. A clas- 
same day. Need we add that his reception at the Admiralty was mot cordisi ‘sification and separation of the latter is also requisite. Decency and morality 
and gratifying. Lord Haddington complimented him in the warmest maone:) demand the same with regard to the sexes; and Debtors and Criminals ought 
in the presence of the other lords; and all joined in the highest eulogy upun|/not to be confined together. It is desirable that enquiry should be made, in 
his services. | order to ascertain in what respects the Prisons of the country may be defective 

Having given the outline of this great national exploit, we have ecnly to av- in requisite accommodation, and to remedy apy material deficiency that may 
nex a very few particulars in connexioa with it, which may interest our genera. exist. 
readers. The establishment of a Lunatic Asylom in Lower Canada is much required ; 

When at Cape Horn, meking magnetometric observations, the ships anchor | those who are visited with the efiliction of mental aberration being now con- 
ed in St. Martin’s Cove, where they fell im with a emell party of Fuegeaus, « fined in the common Prison, or in some of the Religious and Charitable Insti- 
most miserable race of human creatures, wandering vaked amongst the con | tctions which do honour to that portion of ihe Province. Measures are in pro- 
stantly failing snow-sterms of this inclement region. gress for the permanent location of the Asylum now existing uoder a temporary 

On their path from Cape Horn to the Falkland Islands they observed a ver) arrangement in Upper Canada, and for the completion of the arrangements of 
dangerous bauk, directiy in the line, in which it is probable that meny a daring that Ins itution 
bark has been lost, whose fate has never been disclosed to mortal ears. | Gentlemen of the House of Assembly. 

On the Island on which they landed, m ija:. 71. deg 56 min S, and long. 171 | The Accounts for the past, and Estimates for the present, year will be laid 
deg. 7 min. E., where they procured specimens of minerals imbedded iu the before you. I em_ concerned to announce to you that there is a considerable 
igneous rocks, there was not the least appearance of vegetation; but it was «| decrease in the Revenue, but I hope thot it proceeds from temporary causes, 
densely covered with penguins, which stouily resisted their landing, that it wer snd that it will be followed by a greeter increase. ‘The Loan obtained in Eng- 
wito difficulty they couldtiorce their way through them. | laud, under the guarantee of the Imperial Government has been reised on ad- 

The acquisitions to natural history, geology, geography, but above all towards| Y@Otageous terms. 
the elucidation of the grand mystery of terrestrial maguetism, raise this voyeg: | The Act of the Imperial Legislature prescribing anew Tariff renders neces- 
to a pre-eminent rank among the greatest achievements of British courage, ».-, @"¥ 4 corresponding alteration in our Custom Laws, aud this subycet will be 
teliigence, and enterprise. | brought under your consideration. J have no doubt of your readiness to provide 

ee eee | for the exigencies of the Public Service, and, as far as thet object can be pro- 
| moted by practicable end judicious economy, you may rely on my co-opera- 
Legislative Council Chamber, Kingston, 28th Sept. 1843. | wa of the Legisiative Council, and Gentlemen of the House 
a ; of Assembly: 

_ This day at two o'clock, p.m. His Excellency the Governor-General proceeded, | will not deisin you longer from the commencement of your arduous duties. 
in state to the Chamber of the legislative Council in the Parliament Building. |, Lhe welf, f Cenade depends on t It of leliberations on the nu- 

His Excellency opened the ‘Third Session of the First Parliament of the Provi-| 
tee merous end importent questions which will come before you, and that great end 
sagt ae Se : will, I trast, be the sole object of your labours. It is the anxious desire of her 
Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and Gentlemen of the’ Majes:y’s Goverament, and will ‘be the constant aim of my endeavours. I 
House of Assembly : tsumbly hope that the Blessing of Almighty God will crown our umted efforts 

I am happy to meet you assembled for the discharge of the high functions) with success ” " 
entrusted to you. Various considerations of importance have prevented my || Secrerary’s Orrice, Kingston, Sept. 28, 1843.—His Excellency the Go- 
calling you together at an earlier period. | vernor-General has been pleased to call the following Gentlemen to the Legis- 

Since your last Session the birth of a Princess has diffused joy throughout the) Jative Council :—The Hons. Wm Warren Baldwin Christopher Widmer, Rene 
British Empire, and we have reason to be deeply ere for the continued pro-| Joseph Kimber, Emilius Irving, Louis Massue, Pierre Boucher de Boucher- 
tec‘ion vor isafed by Almighty Providence to our Gracious Quee n, whose life) ville. 
and health are blessings to Her Subjects. 

In the same interval, an afflicting event has occurred in Canada by the demise 
of your late Governor, my immediate predecessor, whose heart was devoted to! Drury-Laxe.——The services of Mrs. Stirling and Mr. Hudson have been se- 
the public welfare. Universal regret has done honor to his memory through- cured by Mr. Bunn at this theatre for the coming season, in addition to his ope- 
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_ out the Province ; and I cannot abstain from noticing that his desolate widow, T¥e strength. 


and family, and his mortal remains, in passing through the neighboring territories) | Of the rival managers of the winter theatres Mr. Bunn has (in military 
of the United States to their place of Embarkation at New York, were re-| phrase) made the first “ demonstration,” by securing the services of Mrs. 
ceived with marked and affecting tokens of friendly respect, which indicated! Alfied Shaw. This important engagement promises weil, both for himself and 
both the esteem in which he was held in a country in which he had been person- he public, 
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THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 


NEW _YORK, SATU RD. AY, OBER 7, 108. 


| THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 
We resume a subject from which we desisted in a late number with wuch re- 
gret,—that of a general retrospect and anticipation. The British journals have 
‘teemed with observations upon that branch of the Factories Bill which related 
‘ito education, and many an essay has been written upon different favorite views 


with regard thereto. It should have been evident nevertheless that the subject 


tT was one which coukl never meet the accord of a large majority in Parliament, 


‘however feasible the plan, however honest the intention, ‘The theories of man- 
“kind are the points d’appui wpon which they are apt to lay more stress than 
‘upon any of a more tangible nature, and the theories of general education are 


T ail Stea r, Acadia fr Liverpool. to Bost briny rs our 
M ingled up with matters of religious creed, that it was next to impossible 


files tothe 19thult. The teteigunss 3 is not of any very stirring interest. 
Mr. O'Cepr oi continues his “talk,” but, according to a shrewd American’ 
proverb, it is evidently “all talk and no cider ;’ the government, under the || 


‘that the subject should acquire a concentrated force from any known denomine- 


tion, so as to cause a large preponderance in its favor. 
The very circumstance of a state creed is in itself sufficient to create a jea- 


excellent plan of the Premier, keeps a sharp eye upya him, strengthens its ‘housy in the minds of all who dissent therefrom, however greatly they may dis- 


position, and lets hun entangle himself in his owa meshes. 
accounts 1 the journals patronised by him, he still holds monster meetings, but | 
the fire wanes, and, as the best proof of it, the Rent ts in diminished amounts. 
Money to some amount has been received from American repeslers, accom. | 
panied witha letter from Mr. Robert Tyler, sou of the President, but the col- 
lection of that money necessarily dates too far back to be any evidence of pre- 
sent feeling ; and we doubt whether any more, to an amount worth separ) 
of, will be received from the same source. Across the Irish channel also it is 
questionable whether there be much sympathy for the cause of repeal. A son 
of the agitator (Mr. D. O’Conne!l!, Jun ,) passe! over to Liverpool to hela 
forth there, but behold club law became the order of the hour ! 
* When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tog of war ;” 

and something of this kind took place at Liverpool, for when the battle raged 
the most furiously there, it was Irishmen against Irishmen contending, whe 
reversed the old saying of “ United we stand, divided we fall.” | 

Touching the couduct of the government in the matter of this agitation, we | 
would commend to the serious consideration of those who feel interested thereir. | 
the able exposition of the matter which we commenced to extract from the 


ithere is not in all 
‘the legislature of which country admits into its councils, and into posts of ho- 


According to the 
- ‘sent from each other; the predominant influence which it must necessarily pos- 


‘sess would be sure to arm ail others for the purpose of restraining it ; and the 


| more tolerant it may be the greater license it permits to its adversaries. Now 


“hristendom so tolerant a state church as that of England, 


jnour both civil and military, persons ef every christian denomination ; this too, 
treely, liberally, and ungrudgingly. But this very tolerance in the character of 
the Church of England, renders it but the more obnoxious to injury from those 
whom she has permitted to partake her privileges,—their antagonism being for 
ithe most part conscientious, without doubt—and makes it imperative in ed to 
‘defend even her outworks, lest, peradventure she may find herself compelled to 
yield at discretion to those whose condition she pitied and whose position she 


improved. No wonder, therefore, that in the Education question, the Church- 


of-England-men made a firm stand against any measures which would throw 


them into a minority of influence iu so weighty a matter, and we may add, no 
|wonder that the dissenters as a body were opposed to the preponderance of that 


influence 
|| Such being the case it was next to impossible that an Education Bill should 


uarterly Review last week ; we regret that we canno i 

“ye he M wat to days! carried through the Iinperial Parliament which should do more than satisfy a 
0 u val of the Mai et, br 

tt will be completed in nexi, ‘bare majority, even if it should do so much ; and hence it was wise to withdraw 


week's number. 

But wiilst we have received the proceedings of ministers with regard to. 
Irish Repeal with admiration, we are far from being satisfied with theie supine 
disposition with respect to the Rebeecat‘es in Wales. This latter case is es- 
sentially different from the former ; it is a direct infraction of the laws, a dis-. 
turbance of the public peace, an encouragement to robbery and outrage, bo: th 
of which appear to be practised with impuntty for a long coutinuance. Here’ 
we do think the strong arin of power ought to be interposed, and that prompt-' 
ly; and although there be the possibility that upon finding the attention of 
government occupied in suppressing the Welsh disturbances, the Repealers, 
might proceed to more overt acts, yet that would hardly be the case unless 
O'Connell were much more assured of his s rengt than we believe him to be) 
at present; and at any rate it will not do for a governinent to halt in protect-. 
ing the people. The Welsh have undoubtedly grievances to complain of, but 
it will never do for the people at large to redress themselves by force whils: 
there are legitimate means open tothem Let us first see the effect of peti 
tions to Parliament, and the exertions of influential people, and let not the sub 
version of good order be so lightly thought of. 

We regret tu perceive that alarming accounts are given concerning the | 
health of Sir Robert Peel; but the apprehension is alleviated by the indignant, 
contradiction which those accounts receive. That his spirits must be consi- 
derably exhausted under the pressure of so severe a parliamentary session as’ 
that which is just closed, we were prepired to expect, but should sincerely 
deplore any greater extent of indisposi ion on his part. Qualified as is our, 
admiration of this minister, we believe him to be the man for the crisis, and we! 
quite expect to see him bring many a vexatious qacstion, now agitating the: 
public mind, to a satisfactory issue. Though steadfast, he is not headstrong | 
but, in a greater degree thau ordinarily falls to the human character, he is ope: 
to conviction. We desire to belicve the assertion that in bodily health the! 
Right Honourable Baronet is quite well. 

The European journals, more particularly the Englsh and French, speak in, 


'|—that of private enterprise. 
‘sive and expensive projects which have been sct on foot there—except directly 


ithe measure, rather than by carrying it either way, to make it a perpetual bone 
of contention. It therefore resolved itself into the course which has been the 
means of glory and benefit to Great Britain in a greater degree than any other 
It is remarkable of England that all the exten- 


for the service of the state—have been brought to their issue through the spirit, 
liberality, and wealth of individuals; all those immense undertakings consist- 
ing of canals, rail-roads, turnpike-roads, bridges, docks, warehouses, and nu- 
merous edifices, are the work of private bodies of individuals who at most have 
‘jonly been incorporated by the legislature, upon good cause shewn, to enable 
them the more securely and compactly to accomplish theirends. Now this has 
||been beneficial in divers ways; it has kept these projects out of the hands of 
the government, thereby keeping those hands so far clear of dirty jobbing; it 
has given a large circulation to wealth which would otherwise be somewhat 
lacking in the means of use ; it has added and still adds greatly to the comforts , 
conveniences, and commercial advantages of the country; and it stimulates to 
further improvements, advantages, and returns for capital embarked. 

Into some such modification has the Education question resolved itself, and 
similar advantages may be expected to result from the project. Failing to carry 
their point through the legislature, the zealous members of the Anglican church 
ave entered into private subscriptions to enable them to carry on the good 
cause of Education among the poor, according to the principles which they 
themselves approve. That subscription amounted, according to the latest ac- 
counts to £100,000, or, about half a million of dollars, and there was not then 
the appearance of aslacking in either zeal oz liberality. This with its accumu- 
lations, together with the exertions of the National Society, which is connected 
with the Church of England, will greatly promote the education of the poor in 
the principles of Protestant Episcopacy, and the numerous teachers, of the 
|higher grades, who are of the establishment, will doubtless inculcate zeal and 
‘activity in the cause. 


Bat will this be the overwhelming of the dissenters! By no means ; the 


terms of rapture concerning the frank and uuceremonious visit of Queen Vie- zeal of the latter, being that of persons whom we may designate as The Outs, 


toria and her illustrious consort to the King of the French. It has communi-: 
cated a much more grateful international fecling between the people of the two 


wiil naturally be stronger than that of The Jus; in fact we know it is so; and 
they will be moved te strain every nerve and use every appliance, to give edu- 


: edly done much to cement amicable relations be- |'cation of a nature suited to their own moral, social, and religious views. The 


tween the governments of Eugland and France. 
been satisfied with this beginning of visits, 
furmalities, that she has already departed upoa another of much similar de-' 


h ops sap teats Majesty, competition, the honourable competition, will be commenced, and it will be kept 
withent the. incambeance ‘af state| alive by the necessity which each will feel to interpose checks on the too great 


ascendency of the other. Now, although every conscientious and reflecting 


anigaten.” The papers report the Queen's srrival at Ostend, on 0 visit to her| christian would be glad if the whole community were educated according to 


Majesty's uncle, Leopold, King of Belgium, at which port she was received by, 
her august relative; aud it is aunoonced that the Royal party will visit the| 
far-famed field of Waterloo before they return to England. 
not surprise us, were her Majesty to take a trip to Canada next year, and ac- 
cept an invitation, were it offered, of a visitto W ashington. 

The Duke and Duchess of Victory are receiving the most marked attention. 
and respect in England. Already is distracted Spain beginning to feel the 
consequences of losiug his guiding hand. The accousts from that unhappy 
country are of the blackest and ost hopeless complexion. Barcelona has 
risen, and in putting down some disturbances of 
cruel and flagrant breach of faith was displayed. We give a few particulars 
on this subject in our news columns. 


one set of principles, and that one his own, yet, as we know that according to 
the present constitution of society, such a thing is a moral impossibility, and as 


It really would)| we also know that at least a good mora? education will result ‘rom such efforts, 


and therefore socicty itself will be a gainer thereby, we may rejoice that the 


‘|main object sought, namely education of tae poor, will now in all probability be 


largely brought about, and that each denomination will be able to carry out 
its own ends in proportion to its zeal and acuvity. 


The annual Convention of tho Protestant Episcopal Church, which was held 


a battalion there the most'|last week in St. Paul’s Church, Broadway, was a more stormy one than any 


that has occurred, of a long season. This was chiefly occasioned by the appa- 
rently increasing spread of the Puseyite opinions within the pale of this church, 


There has not been an overland mail since last arrival, consequently we ||and the belief that the Diocesan has a leaning towards the principles of the 


have not anything from India or China, 


Oxford Tractarians. The medium through which this subject has been intro- 
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duced in the convention is that of the ordination of Mr. A. Carey, accused by! 
two of the examining presbyters, of holding opinions at variance with those of 
the Protestant Episcopal church, irreconcilable with the thirty-nine articles, and) 


nearly all the dialogue would be in contradiction to a more animated physique 
than that which the actor gives it, consequently he must either do so, or let the 


iplay drop altogether. This, however, only removes the objection from the ar- 


tending greatly, if not essentially, towards those opinions which are deemed |tist to the author ; and the latter, if he chooses, may assume the right of poetic 


more exceptionable, of the Church of Rome. The objectors to this measure; 


llicense to represent his characters in any physical condition he shall please, so 


have had for their advocate Judge Duer, and Mr. John Anthon, whilst those who that the plot, conduct, and catastrophe of his piece be effective and in good 


uphold the late course have found in Mr Ogden and others their support. |keeping. 


But Bulwer does not retreat behind such a defence ; he shews us 


Throughout the controversy thus far the party of the bishop and the clergy |i hat the Cardinal was overwrought in physical strength, partly by a constant and 
generally, have had a decided superiority in the votes, the questions being on|/intent application to public business in all its departments, partly by the intensi- 
matters tending to prevent misunderstanding in future on so vital a question as ity of romantic love for France and the desire of its aggrandizement, partly by 


the opinions of a candidate for holy orders ; and so far therefore as present clr- 
cumstances shew, it should seem that there is a manifest leaning towards those 


ithe very vivacity of his feelings which depressed hun to the lowest ebb when 


Sader disappointment, and elevated him to a pitch of imsolence when success- 


high church principles and articles of belief which are now included under the! fal; and the wear and tear upon lus physical condition was not the less that he 


name of Puseyism. The low church, however, as we may call it for distine-; 
tion’s sake, and all the denominations of Christianity which are of a Calvanis- 
tic bias, will be likely to be roused at these advances ; they are already crying 
out that Romanism is making rapid but insidious strides towards the destruction 


of the protestant faith, and it is likely that polemical controvorsy will agitate 


the land. We do not presume to offer any sentiments of our own on this dis- 
tracting question ; the votes in the convention are so far from having settled it 
that we rather apprehend they have added fuel to flame, and that next year a 


the general convention of bishops there will be an outburst which will not easi- | 


ly be subdued. In short we fear that a schism is to be apprehended which may, 
be fatal to the Protestant Episcopal Church itself, and therefore we do earnest- 
ly trust that the champions on either side will endeavour to weigh well, calmly, 
dispassionately, and deliberately, their sentiments and the grounds of them, be- 
fore they enter an arena which may prove destructive to both sides, and let ina 
conqueror on whom neither party counted. 

It is said that the Anti-puseyites greatly out-number the Puseyites at present 
in the Assembly of American bishops, and that the bishop of Ohio (Dr. MclTl- 
vaine) has recently spoken out againt Tractarianism in powerful and uameasur- 
ed terms. In anything completely tangible there is no doubt that the right re- 
verend prelate would be listened to with respect and almost immediate conviec- 
tion; but inthis case there is so much of prejudice enlisted on each side, so. 
much following of example, so much of a personal nature, so much that is pure- 
ly speculative, that it will require all the wisdom, moderation, and candour that 
* poor human nature” can muster, to get through the difficulty with propriety. 
Yet this struggle will not be without its uses and benefits, if it but urge upon 
professing christians the necessity of examining attentively the causes of “ the 
faith that is in them,” and impel them to act steadfastly up to their faith. 


Che Drama. 


prompted to continue the pleasing task longer than mere indifference may ap- 
prove. In such a labour we are at present engaged, and would endeavour’ at 
the outset to deprecate displeasure, should we incline to what some may con- 
sider prolixity ; for, sooth to say, both hand and heart are in the subject which 
now engages us. 

Search the whole round of public characters in ancient or in modern times, 
and probably not one will be found possessing so much that is dramatic in its 
essence as that of Richelieu ; but such is the almost infinite variety of features 


itasked himself to restrain an impetuosity which he was unable wholly to sub- 
ldue. Hence he arrived at premature bodily old age, although the fire in his 
‘soul burnt brightly to the end, and to him might be applied the words of a 

* The soul's dark cottage, batter’d and decayed 

| Lets in new light through chinks which time nas made.” 

|Not but that Mr. Macready does somewhat increase the apparent age intended 
Iby the poet, but certainly not m re so than is necessary to stage effect, and so 


‘neatly that it sits well on the character represented. 

‘The acting of Mr. Macready as the Cardinal is such as to confirm the repory 
that it was written expressly for him; it is considered and studied attentively 
by him from end to end, and whether we view him personating the shrewd 
the proud peer, the dominator over his nominal master, the inflexible 


statesman, 


‘minister, the deep politician, the far-seeing man of the world, the caustic and 


deep-cutting humourist, the firm fricnd, the implacable enemy, or the “ fox, 
eking out the lion,” we are at a loss to express our delight of the manner in 
which he makes these apparently discordant elements amalgamate, and forms 
them into the sarts of one human character. We feel that we can enter largely 
‘into the examination of this splendid performance, but as we have not at pre- 
sent room for all that we would say, we must necessarily postpone our remarks ; 
we shall only add, for the present, that the Richelieu of Macready is. in our es- 


\\timation, the most masterly piece of acting we ever witnessed. Ryder played 


| Baradas in excellent style, and Barry gave the weak and indecisive Louis XIII. 
‘in the very spirit of the author. We confess some disappointment at the man- 
‘ner in which Wheatley played De Mauprat ; he was too sententious and de- 
clamatory, lacking in the frank spirit of the character, and too anxious to make 
‘every word of his part tell. A little more of vivacity, and less of mere decla- 
‘mation would improve the character greaily. ‘The same sort of complaint ap- 
iplies to the Julie of Mrs. H. Hunt. All is too hollow in her delivery, but her 
‘gesticulation and general action were of a superior order. 


Park Tnearre.—When engaged in “a labour of love’ one is sometimes'| On Wednesday evening wes performed, for the first time in America, Lord 


‘Byroa’s tragedy of “ Werner.” The noble poet when he had completed this 
‘composition remarked that “the whole is neither intended, nor in any shape 
‘adapted, for the stage ;” here, however, he had not dune justice to his produc- 
juon, for, although it does not abound with the overwhelming passions which 
most ordinarily occupy the Tragic muse, there are developments of others ap- 
‘palling enough and conveying quite as striking a moral. We presume it is 
‘unnecessary io describe the plot of any compusition from so popular a pen as 
‘that of Lord Byron, and shall therefore proceed to the representation. Mr. 
|\Macready, as Werner, gave a most admirab'e delineation of one whose youth- 


which compose it, that it requires all the tact, discernment, imagination, and jfyl irregularities had become subdued by his marriage with an excellent wo- 
imagery of the poet to work it out, and all the skill, judgment, vigour, and dis- jman; but still of a men who, with the knowledge and approval of virtuous 


cretion of the histrion to embody it. But the celebrity of Richelieu, as con- |principies, has not those principles strong enough within him to withstand the 
‘temptation of an evil way to escape from pressing danger. His petulance, the 


veyed through a dramatic medium, has been most happily conveyed by the pen -esult of misfortune and sickness, &c., beautifully blended with affection for 
of a Bulwer, and the acting of a Macready ; the former, ere he gave to the ‘the partner of his fate was finely given at the opening, and he exhibited the re- 
world the lineaments of the mind of that extraordinary man, patiently consult-'/morseful feelings for the robbery, even of his enemy and pursuer, with a trath- 
ed numerous important authorities, and after viewing conflicting evidence, and jfalness which sho ved how well the artist had entered au fond into the spirit of 


viewing as “in hiv mind’s eye” the cardinal as the man of deep and quick dis- |(he poets’ conception. In making confession of his crime tw his newly dis- 


cernment, prompt in action, indomitable in courage, inflexible in justice, deep in 
subtlety, warm in feeling, yet self-possessed ; at once loved, feared, hated, 
dreaded, respected, the master-mover of a great country, the feeble and prema- 


| 
| 


turely-worn in body, but ¥igorous and strong in soul and purpose, he has placed | 


these various and almost contradictory qualities in graceful setting, in such 
manner and juxtaposition also as to allow examination of their harmonious com- 
bination, to permit wonder and astonishment, yet command conviction of the: 
truth of this remarkable portraiture. In short, whilst we will not go the length 
of saying that “ Richelieu” is the best written play, throughout, of modern 
times, we are inclined to insist, that the individual character of Richelieu, in 
that play, is the most fairly and completely wrought, of any since the days of 
Shakspeare. The interest in him never flags, one peculiarity relieves another 
so continually, yet so “naturally, that it amounts, almost, to regret when we ar- 
rive at the close of the piece. 

The representation of such a character should never devolve upon an ordina- 
ry actor, it would be next to a desecration. We have already seen it admira- 
bly performed, in very distinct and original readings, by Vandenhoff and by 
Forrest ; we are bound to express our delight upon each occasion in which 
those artists have given their Richelieu to the world ; and we are not about to 
draw invidious comparisons respecting the performances of either, with that of 
Mr. Macready. Our remarks are to be confined to the last named, absolutely,’ 
and not relatively ; and in giving vent to our delight which actually amounts to 
rapture, we by no means desire any disparagement to those who have preceded 
him at The Park Theatre. 

One of the first things which strikes the attention of general observers is the 
infirm and exhausted bodily carnage of Richelieu as adopted by Macready ; and 
it may be well to dispose of this objection—for such it generally is—before we) 


go farther into detail. The poet has so drawn the character, and much, nay, 


covered son, how eagerly does he seize on every sophistry that may retain for 
him the good opinion of that son, which he perceives he is well-nigh los'ng ; 
ag how fearfully are his arguments, or rather his sophistic«tions, thrown back 
in his teeth when that abandoned and bloody son stacds confessed before him, 
in the last act! This lesson isa striking one, and it seemed to harrow the 
jaudience as though it were a fearful reality, particularly as the feeling was so 
jgreatly assisted by the personated horror of Mr. Macready himself, who was 
itranscendently great throughout all this act. We see the overawed spirit of 
‘the Werner ch:efly in the last act, throughout which the bold insvlence of his 
son—at first clouded under a thin veil of filial obedience—cas s him into the 
shade ; but from the moment he discovered that this long-sought, new-found 
‘son, was notfonly the murderer of Stralenbeim, but a mere man of blood, the 
teader of one of those black bands whose proper sppellation was banditti, and 
one as remorseless as he was fell—we know not how to describe the forceful, pa- 
thetic, ratural and effective action of Macready as the Count. It s'rikes the 
death-blow, and from thence to the close, the horror, the deep sorrow, the 


|pleadings, the weak attempt to pray for that wretched son, in the midst of 


which the distracted father dies, are beyond descrip'ion in magnificent acting. 
It thrilled through every heart, and for a moment or two actually suspended 
the applause which afterwards fell in torrents upon (lis surpassing artist. 

The play had the advantage of being well sustained through a!] the charac- 
ters of the dramatis persone. Wheatley, as Ulric, surpassed himself, he was 
both in action and delivery the character of the insensare, licentious, unscru- 
pulous bandit leader, and his performance of this character alone is sufficient 
to stamp him a man of talent ; in fact it made good amends for points that 
were undoubtedly faulty in his Mauprat. Ryder was an excellent Gabor, 
Chippendale was effective as the dol of an intendent, Idenstein, and Barry did 
all that couid be done forthe Stralenheim. 1n the characters of Josephine and 
Ida there was nothing of a striking nature, except affec:ion and fortitude in the 
former, which was prettily given by Mrs. Sloman. and a soft confiding sim- 
plicity of character in the latter which Mrs. H. Hunt performed more natural- 
ly than we had anticipated. The piece was received with unqualified satisfec- 
tion by the audience, and we fee! assured that it will be repeated. scenery 
and dresses were in good taste. 
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OcTosBeERr 7, 


Bowery Turatre.—The Shakspeare plays, and others of a standard cha- [perience than to any other cause. A year in Italy, or in Paris under such a 
racter, are performed at this house also, both effectively, and to large audiences. "#0 4s Bordogni, would make her all that is requisite both in manner and 


Style, and set objection at rest for ever, with regard to her All her perform- 
Mrs. Shaw, Mr. Hamblin, and Mr. J. R. Scott, are performing in “Macbeth, ance on Friday evening was exquisite, but the gem of the concert was her 


“ Hamlet,” &c., and the warmest satisfaction is testified at their exertions. dyer with the Sig. Giampietro from Donizetti's “ Gemma di Vergy.” 
On these, however, it is not necessary for us here to dilate, inasmuch as they sail tionni 
are well known to lovers of the drama. = fine Arts 


Nisio’s Garpen.—The Italian company have just termimated a short en- _ 

, | Emparkation or tut Pirerims. Painted by Robt. W. Werr.—This splen- 
gagement, and the field, during the short remainder of the season, will be left tag? aie ; 7 
to the action of the Ravel troupe. These, as we have had abundant occasion did gallery painting has been executed in conformity to = Act i — 
to say, are of all-abiding attraction. We presume they will perform every even- gress for filling the vacant pannels in the Rotunda of the Capitol at Washing- 
ing during the fair of the American Institute, which last wilf open at this Gar- iton ;”" it is therefore a national picture, and is intended to commemorate an 


den on Tuesday next. 
Mircuee’s ‘Unearre.—On Monday evening a new burlesque was; 
roduced here called “ ‘The Fried Shots’ (Der Freitshiitz.) It is seldom we 


‘learly national event; one also, which in the northern section of the Union is 


peculiarly hallowed in the anuals of their history, and held in great veneration 
oy the successive descendants of the first settlers in New England. Every 


ave to record a failure at this house, but we must consider ** The Fried Shots”, one is familiar with the history of this embarkation, with the disasters which 

as no hit. Burlesque it is, certainly, and has enough of the ridiculous, the atten ed the vessel, the treachery which was meditated by the captain, the 
slang, the pun, and the common-place joke, but of humour, racy huinour, none. transfer of the Pilgrims from the Speedwell! to the Mayflower, the tempestuous 
The author is a most able expositor of the humour of others, by his own acting, voyage which was ultimately completed, the arrival at Plymouth at the ap- 
but he fails in originating that quality from his own stores. ‘proach of wivter, and the subsequent ditticulties which the pilgrims had to en- 
*,* We are obliged to postpone our literary notices until next week. _ counter ere they ctlected a settlement. ‘The remembrance of all this gives a 

facie interest to the picture, and we perceive that each successive Visi- 

\tor approaches it with reverence in his aspect; but the merits of the compo- 
sition do not need such 2ecessorial he!p. It is good in itself, and calculated to 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 
Irauian Overs ar Nino's Ganpex.—The proprietor of this fascinating Summon reflection and contemplation, without includmg feelings of any more 
animated character. It expresses both in the grouping and in the individuel 


spot having made a short re-engagement with the lialian opera Da 7 
company. they | -ountenances, devotion, resignation, hope, and religions confidence, without 


brought out an opera on Monday evening wich is altogether uew in this coun- ‘any of the rapture of enthusiasm, the excitement of conquest or acquisition, or 
try, called “ Gemma di Vergy,” the music by Donizetti, the libretto by —,\the air of indignant suffering. Repose and piety are its characteristics, and 
we don't know whom, and so much the better. Of all the people in the world ithese have been thrown in, in the varicty which can be expressed by the coun- 
there are none who care so little about the matter of a musical drama as the ‘enances ef the man, the matroa, the divine, the soldier. age, and youth. The 
Ttalians; they consider the words and the scenes of au opera but as so many painter has had the same ditficuity to fight against, in grouping his figures 
pegs on which to hang portions of vocal and instrumental music ; they care here, that Harlowe had in his “Trial of Qoeen Katharine,” that, namely, of 
nothing that sound and scene should cuincide, their main gis? being beautiful jplaciug them to frout the spectator; but lie has happily avoided that meno- 
melodies with exquisite accompaniments, fine concerted vocalism with elabor- ‘ouous effect by making the extremes of his line side views of the figures, and 
ate iustrumeutation, a round or two of striking character, choruses stuck in to making one of the females in the centre turned from the eye, as embracing her 
relieve the principal vucalis:s, aud a powerful finale at the eud of each act, but busband in bidding him a present farewell. The costumes ere excellently 
more particularly of the last. If all these be supposed in readiness, and fitting chosen end wrought out, the sad colours would bave made the picture tco 
the measures of the libretto, we believe that the music of any one might be cvld, but that is well rekeved by the warm tints of the canvass over all their 
applied to the words of any other, without elliciting the slightest d ssent or dis- |icads. Of the countenances, though all are goed and in good keeping, the 


‘the satisfaction from the greater part of Italian audicnces or macstri, unicss from 


effect of habit through hearing certain compositions applied to certain poetry (’). 
Not but that they are ready enough to spplaud and able enough to enjoy the, 
language of a Melastasio, aud they are becomingly proud of any able peet for, 
their music ; but if they can’t easily get him, they can very easily do without! 
him. This * Gemma di Vergy” is ove of tue very so-so kind, as regards the: 
libretto, and, although Donizetti paternises the music,—and it is very pretty, 
considered merely as music—yet Donizetti lias ladronized it also. In other 
words, it consists, from end to end, of the most impudent thefts an! plagiar- 
isms that were ever perpetrated, even by Donizetti himself, and this last ir 
saying a great deal. ‘The basis of almost every moftf ia the opera is familia 
to musical ears, every sirain is the voice of an old ftiend, and as for the in. 


best are those of the reverend paster Mr. Robinson, Governor Carver, Elder 
Brewster, and Mrs. Brewster; these also are relieved by the beautiful expres- 
sion given to Mrs. Winslow, and Mrs. Standish. Of course we de net under- 
stand any of these to be portraits, but cherecteristic compesitions, and the 
whole form a fit subject for a pannel in a vational edifice. 

Public sympathy appears to be greatly awakened towards the national sub- 
‘ject, for multitudes are rushing to view it, during the short time that it remains 
for exhibition at the National Academy of Design 


Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


The Return Match, between eleven players of the St. George’s Cricket Club 


strumentation, we cay suppose every experienced musician in the orchestra to,of New York, and the Union Club of Philadelphia, will be played on Monday 


be laughing in his sleeve at the humbug which J/ Gran Maestro has put upon | 
the public. But so it is, Douizetti is the “ great gun” of the musical world ;! | 
he is the fashion, and fashion covereth a multitude of sins. Still, however, as’ 
we have said, the music, as music, is very delightful, aud “ where ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 

The strength of the singing lays between Signera Majocchi, as Gemma. 


next upon the ground of the latter at Camden. ‘The wickets will be pitched at 
9 o'clock a.m., and the play will be commenced at 10 precisely. 

*,* A match between the two best elevens of the St. George’s Cricket Club, 
and another between two clevens of the Juniors, will be played before the con- 
clusion of the present season, for the benefit of Mr. Samuel Wright, a highly 


and Sig. Perozzi as Lamas. The former is a contralto of great volume in ideserving cricketer. Tirat of the Juniors is fixed for next Thursday ; the other 


the lower notes, and is the same whose name we mistook on a former occa- 
sion for that of Signora Corsini. She is a powecful singer but not always true) | 
in her upper notes ; she was much applauded on Monday night, but, not con-!| 
tented with that, she afl but asked an encore for her duet with Perozzi in the 
third act. She got it, but Perozzi only bowed to the call, without repeating. 
Sig. Perozzi is a sweet, clear, and true tenor of high compass, and he greatly! 
delighted his audience, but he was the first moor we have ever seen with light 
hair and the complexien of a Swede. Sig. Calveti is excellent in recitative, 
but a very indifferent barytone singer ; but he every now and then cast such 
beseeching looks at the audience, that it was impossible to refrain from a por-' 
tion of applause. Of Sig. Maggiori’s Guido we need but say that we in-' 
stantly recognized Mr Meyer of the old National. We have heard of the 
English ‘single speech”? Hamilton, we knew the “single part” Russell. 
whose Jerry Sneak was unrivelled, and we may say the “ Don Pedro’s Ghost” 
Meyer, who, great in that, sings everything else, like it. Sig. Rapetti con-| 
ducted the opera adinirably, but some of the wind iustruments m the orchestra! 
were miserably out of tune,—the Oboe particularly. 

This opera has not an overture, but an introduction ; and we would recom | 
mend to the prompter not to ring up his curtain until it is about tine for the 
chorus to strike in ; for, some of these gentry tired of standing in a row and 
waiting so long, were obliged to resort to jokcs to pass the time away. 


Sicnora Castetian’s Seconp Concert.—This, which was the second of 
a proposed series of six concerts, was given on Friday evening, the 29th ult., 


at the Washington Hotel. It was a dangerous experiment to try musical at 
tractions, which have so long been the staple commodity of entertainment in) 
New York, against those of the classical drama, to which the public had so. 
long been strangers, and which is now revived here under the auspices of the. 
master spirit of the age But the Signora knew her just pretensions, and ai- | 
though she did not bring together an absolutely crowded audience, yet the as | 
semblage was tolerably vumeroua, and of a calibre which, of itself, was a com. 

liment to her talents, of no small importance. It is strange how “ envy,| 

atred, and malice, and all uncharitableness ” will spread their baneful in-. 


fluence over regions devoted to harmony and sweetness. This charming can- 
tatrice possesses a compass altogether unrivalled among the vocalists of the | 
day, and she is equally strong, clear, and pure, in the upper, middle, and lower 
notes of her voice. Her roulades and her cadenzas are faultless in their exe- 
cution, and she is perfect in any intervals she may have to strike, however, 
— and however chromatic. This being the case, a fault must be luoked, 
or in another direction, and at last the cavillers say that * she has not any 
feeling, she does not exiibit any seutiment, but her execution is confined to a 
mechanical performance of a vocal task.” This is too bad; this charming 
vocalist is somewhat of a formalist in her manner in the concert room, but we) 


is not yet settled, 

*_* As usual with the St. George's Cricket Club, the best eleven members 
will play any twenty-two of the remaining members, on the last day Of the sea- 
son, which will be on the 24th inst. ; and on the 27th mst. the annual dinner 
of the Club will take place at Messrs. Clarke & Brown's, Franklin Coffee-house, 
Maiden Lane. 


3 Dark Theatre. 


ONDAY EVENING, Oct. 9.—Macbeth—Macbeth, (last time this Engagement) Mr. 
MACREADY. 

TUESDAY —A favourite Comedy, and other entertainments. 

WEDNESDAY— Much Ado about Nothing—Benedict, Mr. Macready. 

THURSDAY— Werner—Wemer, Mr Macready. 

FRIDAY—A favourite Drama in which Mr. Macready will periorm, being the last night 

bul 3 of his present engagement. 
SATURDAY—A favourite Comedy, and other entertainments. 
NOW (READY, 

A NEW EDITION OF 'THE LONDON CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 
HE LONDON CHRISTIAN OBSERVER for September, contains among other va- 
luable matter, a Review of the Statement by Rev. Drs. Smith and Anthofi of this 


Licity, concerning the recent Ordination of Mr. Carey. 


Published by Henry Mason & Co , and for sale by E. L. Garvin, & Co., the publishers, 
general agents, Angio American Office, No. 6 Ann Street. 

The following works are likewise now ready— 

New Fac-simlie Edition of BLACK WOOD'S EDINBURGIL MAGAZINE, for Septem- 
ber, at the low price of 25 cents per number. 

New Edition of the WESTMINSTER QUARTERLY REVIEW, price 50 cents per num- 
ber. 
*,' The new Edition of the Christian Lady’s Magazine wil) be published on Monday 

t 


oxt. 
The London Quarterly Review for September, is in Press, and will be issued in a few days 
Price 30 cents. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
SEcuETARY's Orrice, Albany, Ang. 15, 1843. 
O the Sheriff of the Cowuty and Cily of New York—Sir,—Notice is hereby given, that 
at the next geucral Election, to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday 
of November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: a Senator for first Se- 


||natorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue by the expiration of the tern 


of service of Morris Franklin, on the last day of December next. 

Also the following County officers, to wit: thirteen Members of Assembly, a Sheriff, in 
the place of Monmouth B. Hart, whose term will expire on the last day of December 
next. A County Clerk, in the place of Nathaniel Jarvis, whose term of service will ex- 
pire on the said day. And a Coroner, in the place of Cornelius Archer, whose term will 


expire on said day. 
Yours respectfully, S. YOUNG, Secretary of State. 


Suzrirr’s Orrice, New York, Aug. 19, 1843. 
The above is pubiished pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the re- 
quirements of the statute in such cases made and provided. 
. MONMOUTH B. HART, Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 


attribute it rather to a deficiency in that part of her musical education and ex- 


All the pray sa in the County will publish the above once in each week until the 
election, See Revised Statues, vol. J, chap. 5, title 3d, part Ist, 104, Sevt. 2 
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